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THE    NAUVOO    LEGION. 


HE  next  public 
appearance  of 
the  Legion  was 
on  the  third  of 
July,  when  a 
number  of  dis- 
tinguished visi- 
tors were  pres- 
ent. The  exer- 
cises were  char- 
acterized by  enthusiasm  and  precision. 
In  the  first  cohort,  there  were  flying  ar- 
tillery, lancers,  riflemen,  dragoons,  and 
cavalry;  and  in  the  second  cohort,  there 
were  artillery,  lancers,  riflemen,  light  in- 
fantry and  heavy  infantry.  The  day  of 
parade  became  one  of  the  holidays  of 
the  surrounding  country. 

In  August  it  became  the  painful  duty 
of  the  lieutenant-general  to  announce 
the  death  of  Brig-Gen.  Don  Carlos  Smith, 
which  was  done  in  a  general  order  dated 
the  tenth,  the  deceased  having  died  three 
days  earlier.  Don  Carlos  was  a  young 
man  of  great  ability;  he  held  important 
ecclesiastical  positions,  was  the  publisher 
and  chief  editor  of  the  Times  and  Seasons 
and  brigadier-general  of  the  second  co- 
hort of  the  Legion,  and  was,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  only  in  his  twenty-fifth  year. 
He  is  described  as  a  man  who  had  won 
the  friendship  and  esteem  of  all,  by 
courtesy,  by  gentleness  and  kindness, 
by  overlooking  the  foibles  of  men  and 
putting  the  best  construction  upon  their 
actions,  at  the  same  time  that  he  won 
their  admiration  by  the  integrity,  so- 
briety, humanity,  and  virtue  of  his  life. 
He  was  survived  by  his  mother,  whose 
yo  est  son  he  was.  His  funeral  on 
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the  ninth,  was  attended  by  a  vast  con- 
course, and  he  was  buried  with  military 
honors.  A  touching  notice  of  the  death 
was  written  for  the  Times  and  Seasons 
by  Robert  B.  Thompson,  associate  editor, 
who,  sadly  enough,  survived  his  co-la- 
borer only  twenty  days.  He  who  wrote 
a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  departed 
friend  in  the  Times  and  Seasons  of 
August  16th,  1841,  himself  became  the 
subject  of  an  obituary  notice,  in  the 
succeeding  issue.  Thompson  was  a 
colonel  in  the  Legion,  and  aide-de-camp 
to  the  lieutenant-general.  Like  Gen- 
eral D.  C.  Smith,  he  was  a  young  and 
promising  man,  having  just  attained  the 
age  of  thirty  at  the  time  of  his  demise. 

In  September  Generals  Joseph  and 
Hyrum  Smith  and  John  C.  Bennett  at- 
tended the  military  parade,  at  Montrose 
Iowa,  upon  the  invitation  of  General 
Swazey  and  Colonel  Fuller,  the  officers 
in  command.  General  Swazey  had  been 
and  was  often  subsequently  a  guest  of 
Gen.  Smith  on  the  occasions  of  the 
parades  of  the  Legion  at  Nauvoo.  Gen. 
Bennett,  and  some  of  his  staff  appeared 
in  uniform,  but  the  Generals  Smith  were 
in  civilian's  garb.  The  occasion  was  in 
every  respect  harmonious  and  attended 
by  good  feelings,  until  the  attempt  of 
the  Messrs.  Kilbourn,  notorious  Mor- 
mon-eaters, to  create  trouble  by  the 
reading  of  a  proclamation,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy: 

Citizens  of  Iowa. 
The  laws  of   Iowa  do  not  require  of  us  to 
muster  under  or  be  Reviewed  by 
Joe  Smith  or 
General  Bennett, 
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And    should    they   have  the    impudence    to 
attempt  it,  it  is  hoped  that  every  person  having 
a  proper  respect  for  himself  will  at  once, 
Leave  the  Ranks. 

The  proclamation  was  entirely  without 
effect,  but  the  incident  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity to  Tom  Sharp  of  the  Warsaw 
Signal,  to  abuse  the  Mormons  in  the 
following  gross  falsehoods: 

Difficulty  at  Montrose. 

We  understand  that  on  Monday  last  at  Mont- 
rose there  was  a  military  training  at  which  the 
Mormons  and  citizens  united  indiscriminately. 
After  the  troops  were  paraded  Joe  Smith  and 
Gen.  Bennett  came  over  from  Nauvoo  and 
attempted  to  inspect  them.  Upon  this  Mr.  Kil- 
bourn  invited  the  citizens  to  withdraw  from  the 
ranks — which  was  accordingly  done.  The  Mor- 
mons then  insulted  them,  causing  much  excite- 
ment, and  at  the  time  our  informant  left  a  row 
was  anticipated. 

Now  what  right,  we  ask,  has  Joe  Smith  to  go 
into  Iowa  Territory,  and  attempt  to  order  the 
cilizens  of  that  Territory  as  a  military  officer? 
Is  this  not  proof  positive  that  he  wishes  to  organ- 
ize a  military  church?  Else  why  should  he 
take  so  much  interest  in  the  military  improve- 
ment of  his  followers  who  live  out  of  this 
State?  We  see  in  this  thing  the  essential  spirit 
of  Mormonism,  which  is — treason  to  the  govern- 
ment. Joe  Smith  in  the  government  of  his 
followers  wishes  to  put  his  authority  above  that 
of  the  State." 

These  statements  were  promptly  re- 
futed and  reference  made  to  Gen.  Swazey, 
Col.  Fuller  and  others,  who  were  present, 
for  confirmation  in  general. 

The  first  court-martial  of  the  Legion 
for  the  trial  of  offenders,  appears  to  have 
been  the  one  convened  in  November 
1841,  for  the  trial  of  two  officers  for  theft. 
The  court  was  composed  of  Generals 
Hyrum  Smith,  Wm.  Law,  C.  C.  Rich, 
Hugh  McFall,  D.  H.  Wells,  Colonels  S. 
Bent  and  T.  Billings  and  Captain  J.  T. 
Barnett.  The  officers  accused,  David 
Smith  and  Joseph  Holbrook,  were  con- 
victed and  cashiered  by  the  court. 

Great  preparations  were  made  for  the 
parade  for  the  seventh  of  May,  1842. 
Orders  were  issued  from  the  various 
headquarters;  company,  regimental  and 
cohort  drills  followed  each  other,  and  on 
the  two  days  preceding  the  seventh,  the 
officers  met  for  instruction  under  Col. 
Rockwell,    the   chief   drill    officer.     On 


the  appointed  day  the  twenty-six  com- 
panies of  the  Legion,  numbering  two 
thousand  men,  were  assembled  in  mar- 
tial array  by  Major-General  John  C. 
Bennett.  In  the  morning  there  was  a 
review  and  inspection  by  the  lieutenant- 
general,  which  necessarily  consumed 
considerable  time,  for  the  line  was  not 
only  long  but  the  inspection  was  severe. 
There  was  then  a  recess  for  several  hours. 
The  citizen  soldiers  rested,  and  ate  their 
lunches,  while  a  company  of  distin- 
guished people  gathered  at  the  hospit- 
able board  of  Gen.  Joseph  Smith,  in 
accordance  with  an  invitation  issued  a 
number  of  days  before.  The  invitation 
is  an  illustration  of  the  politeness  of  the 
day;  it  presents  the  compliments  of 
Gen.  Joseph  Smith  and  lady  to  the  officers, 
and  their  ladies,  of  the  consolidated 
general  staff,  (his  own,  Bennett's,  Law's 
and  Rich's),  and  respectfully  solicits 
their  company  at  a  "repast  militaire," 
at  his  quarters,  naming  the  hour  and 
day.  "Such"  says  Joseph,  in  his  history 
"was  the  curious  and  interesting  excite- 
ment which  prevailed  at  the  time  in  the 
surrounding  country,  about  the  Legion, 
that  Judge  Douglass  adjourned  the  cir- 
cuit court,  then  in  session  at  Carthage, 
and  came  with  some  of  the  lawyers  to 
see  the  splendid  military  parade  of  the 
Legion."  .  When  Gen.  Smith  heard  of 
the  presence  of  these  distinguished  visi- 
tors, he  extended  to  them  an  invitation 
to  the  military  repast  at  his  house.  In 
the  afternoon,  the  Legion  was  separated 
into  cohorts, under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Wilson  Law  and  Gen.  C.  C.  Rich;  and 
an  animated  sham  battle  was  fought. 

It  was  at  this  parade  that  an  incident 
occurred,  which  is  certainly  difficult  of 
explanation;  if  the  views  and  opinion  of 
Gen.  Smith  be  not  accepted.  It  will  best 
be  told  in  the  language  of  the  latter  as 
follows: 

"There  was  an  immense  concourse  of  specta- 
tors, and  many  distinguished  strangers,  who  ex- 
pressed much  satisfaction;  but  one  thing  I  will 
notice.  I  was  solicited  by  Gen  Bennett  to  take 
command  of  the  first  cohort  during  the  sham 
battle;  this  I  declined.  Gen.  Bennett  next  re- 
quested me  to  take  my  station  in  the  rear  of  the 
cavalry,  without  any  staff  during  the  engage- 
ment; but  this  was  counteracted  by  Capt.  A.  P. 
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Rockwood,  commander  of  my  life  guards,  who 
kept  close  to  my  side  and  I  chose  my  own  posi- 
tion. And  if  Gen.  Bennett's  true  feelings  to- 
wards me  are  not  made  manifest  to  the  world 
in  a  very  short  time, then  it  may  be  possibrc  that 
the  gentle  breathings  of  that  spirit,  which  whis- 
pered me  on  parade  that  there  was  miscief  con- 
cealed in  that  sham  battle,  were  false;  a  short 
time  will  determine  that  point.  Let  John  C. 
Bennett  answer  at  the  day  of  judgment;  'Why 
did  you  request  me  to  command  one  of  the 
cohorts,  and  also  take  my  position  without  my 
staff,  during  the  sham  battle,  on  the  seventh  of 
May,  1842,  when  my  life  might  have  been  the 
forfeit,  and  no  man  have  known  who  did  the 
deed?'  " 

It  was  not  long  before  certain  dis- 
closures of  the  moral  iniquity  of  Bennett 
were  made,  which  resulted  in  his  ex- 
communication from  the  church  and  his 
dismissal  from  the  Legion  in  disgrace. 
Under  date  of  June  24,  1842,  Gen.  Smith 
went  to  Gov.  Carlin  laying  before  him 
some  facts  relative  to  Bennett  which  were 
substantiated  by  affidavits  published  at 
the  time.  Bennett,  he  wrote,  had  com- 
mitted adultery  with  several  previously 
respectable  females,  under  circumstances 
of  peculiar  enormity,  having  accom- 
plished his  brutish  object  by  representing 
that  promiscuous  intercourse  was  law- 
ful and  practiced  by  the  chief  authorities 
of  the  Church.  It  was  also  asserted  that 
he  had  a  wife  and  children  in  the  East 
whom  he  had  abandoned.  Some  facts 
dishonorable  to  Bennett  had  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  Gen.  Smith,  as  much  as  a 
year  before,  and  Bennett  full  of  protesta- 
tions of  reform,  had  been  permitted  to  re- 
tain his  standing,  but  when  he  again 
sinned  forbearance  ceased  to  be  a  virtue 
and  the  man  was  cast  out  of  the  com- 
munity. Gen.  Smith  wrote  that  it  was 
said  that  Bennett  had  resigned  his  com- 
mission, and  desired  to  know  whether  it 
was  true.  The  governor  in  reply  stated 
that  no  resignation  had  reached  him; 
"Bennett's  meanness"  he  added,  "is, 
however,  in  accordance  with  representa- 
tions of  his  character  made  to  me  more 
than  two  years  since,  and  which  I  then 
felt  constrained  to  believe  were  true, 
since  which  time  I  have  desired  to  have 
as  little  intercourse  with  him  as  possible. ' ' 
This  view  corresponds  with  that  of  Gov. 


Ford,  who,  in  his  History  of  Illinois, p.  263, 
says:  "This  Bennett  was  probably  the 
greatest  scamp  in  the  western  country." 
Bennett  left  Nauvoo  abruptly,  and  im- 
mediately turned  his  attention  to  a  sys- 
tematic and  successful  persecution  of 
the  Latter-day  Saints.  He  wrote  and 
lectured  against  his  former  brethren, and 
sought  to  revive  the  Missouri  persecu- 
tions of  the  Prophet.  ,Many  of  the 
charges  against  the  honesty,  purity,  and 
patriotism  of  the  Latter-day  Saints,  at 
the  time  of  their  residence  in  Nauvoo, 
are  the  baseless  inventions  of  this  ad- 
venturer, the  greatest  scamp  in  the 
western  country.  The  man  has  long 
since  been  proven  to  be  a  malicious  liar, 
yet  the  fictions  invented  by  him  and 
given  currency  in  his  writings,  have  lived 
and  have  certainly  done  much  to  bring 
suffering  upon  the  Saints. 

It  is  a  little  singular  that  there  should 
have  been  three  men  of  talent,  bearing 
names  strikingly  similar,  before  the  Mor- 
mon public  at  this  time.  There  were  J. 
C.  Bennett,  J.  A.  Bennett,  and  J.  G. 
Bennett.  John  C.  Bennett  the  organizer 
and  leading  spirit  of  the  Legion,  and 
afterwards  the  Benedct  Arnold  of  the 
Church;  James  Arlington  Bennett,  pre- 
viously mentioned  as  the  gentleman 
whose  sympathies  had  been  aroused  by 
the  sufferings  of  the  Saints  at  the  hands 
of  the  Missouri  mobs,  and  who  became 
the  inspector-general  of  the  Legion,  and 
a  baptized  Mormon,  but  was  lost  to  view 
not  long  after  the  publication  of  a  letter 
from  Gen.  Smith  in  which  Bennett's 
scheme  to  step  into  the  governorship, 
or  other  office,  in  Illinois,  was  pretty 
severely  handled;  and  James  Gordon 
Bennett,  the  founder  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  who  had  expressed  many  kind 
words  in  favor  of  Mormonism,  and  who 
had  been  officially  thanked  by  the  city 
council  of  Nauvoo,  for  his  honest  and 
unprejudiced  views.  It  appears  that 
some  one  caused  an  order  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Herald,  purport- 
ing to  be  signed  by  Hugh  McFall,  Ad- 
jutant-General, ordering  Arlington  Ben- 
nett to  repair  to  Nauvoo  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  Legion,  at  the  time  of  J.  C. 
Bennett's   disgrace,   and   to  bring  with 
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him  his  chief  aide,  Brig.  Gen.  James 
Gordon  Bennett.  Arlington  Bennett  as- 
sured Gordon  Bennett  that  the  order 
was  a  hoax,  but  the  latter,  the  former 
states,  was  inclined  to  believe  it  genuine. 
The  whole  thing  was  branded  as  a  fraud 
by  McFall.  But  the  Bennetts  drifted  out 
of  sight.  John  C.  turned  out  to  be  a  licen- 
tious scoundrel,  James  Arlington  dis- 
appeared from  view;  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  he  regarded  the  Mormons  in 
the  light  chiefly  of  a  numerous  people 
upon  whose  favor  he  might  ride  into 
some  high  office,  for  we  find  him  not  only 
hinting  directly  at  the  governorship,  as 
previously  described,  but  also,  express- 
ing impracticable  views  about  his  com- 
manding an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand 
Mormons,  by  which  times  at  Nauvoo 
would  be  altered,  and  terms  be  dictated 
to  the  enemies  of  Mormonism.  James 
Gordon  Bennett  did  not  always  continue 
to  be  friendly  to  the  Saints  as  he  was  at 
first,  and  after  his  death  his  paper  be- 
came and  has  continued  to  be  a  bitter 
and  irrational  foe  of  Mormonism. 

The  Legion  continued  to  drill  and  to 
parade  at  the  appointed  times,  with  little 
or  nothing  to  distinguish  one  occasion 
from  another.  Crowds  came  from  all 
directions,  down  the  river,  up  the  river, 
across  from  Iowa  and  from  the  back 
country;  they  came  in  boats  chartered 
for  the  occasion,  in  wagons,  horseback 
and  on  foot.  Distinguished  visitors  were 
present  at  nearly  every  principle  parade; 
On  all  hands  with  general  consent,  was 
the  opinion  expressed  that  the  Legion 
was  a  remarkably  well  disciplined  body 
of  militia  and  a  pride  to  the  state. 

The  arrest  of  Joseph  at  Dixon  in  Lee 
County,  June"23rd,  1843,  by  Wilson,  a 
constable  of  Hancock  County,  by  whom 
he  was  delivered  to  Reynolds  the  agent 
of  Missouri,  for  the  purpose  of  the  ex- 
tradition, raised  considerable  excitement 
and  alarm  at  Nauvoo  and  measures  were 
at  once  taken  by  friends  of  the  Prophet 
to  see  that  he  should  not  be  kidnapped 
into  Missouri.  These  measures  did  not 
involve  the  calling  out  of  the  Legion, 
for  which  there  would  have  been  no  au- 
thority, but  were  a  concerted  movement 
on  the  parf  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the 


city  to  prevent  an  outrage  on  justice  if 
such  were  contemplated.  The  incidents 
receive  mention  here  from  the  fact  that 
the  men  called  on  to  lead  and  those  ac- 
companying them,  were  anion;;  the  best 
known  officers  and  men  of  the  Legion. 
Generals  Law  and  Rich  lead  a  party  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  horsemen, 
who  were  supplied  with  powder  from  a 
cask  donated  by  Apostle  Woodruff. 
Wilson  Law  refused  to  stir  a  step  unless 
money  to  pay  expenses  was  forth 
coming.  Elder  Brigham  Young  promised 
the  money,  although  he  did  not  know 
where  to  get  a  dollar;  but  succeeded, 
in  a  couple  of  hours,  in  borrowing 
seven  hundred  dollars  for  the  purpose. 
Another  party  went  up  the  river  on  the 
"Maid  of  Iowa"  to  intercept  any  boat 
that  might  be  suspected  to  be  concerned 
in  the  kidnapping.  The  horsemen  rode 
hard  and  almost  incessantly;  they  sepa- 
rated into  squads,  taking  different  direc- 
tions, through  uncertainty  as  to  the  route 
the  sheriff's  party  would  follow.  The 
thought  that  if  Joseph  were  successfully 
kidnapped  into  Missouri,  he  would  never 
return  alive,  spurred  the  parties  on; 
horses  dropped  by  the  wayside,  other 
animals  were  secured  in  exchange  or  by 
purchase,  and  the  search  was  persisted 
in  until  the  sheriff's  party  was  intercepted. 
Among  the  horsemen  who  went  on  this 
expedition  we  find  the  names  of  Thomas 
Grover,  Zebedee  Coltrin,  P.  W.  Conover, 
William  Empey,  A.  P.  Rockwood, 
Stephen  Markham,  M.  L.  Cutler,  P.  C. 
Merrill,  with  many  others  well  known  to 
the  Saints  of  this  or  a  former  day.  Of 
the  Maid  of  Iowa  expedition,  Dan  Jones 
was  captain  of  the  boat,  and  Dimick  B. 
Huntington  mate,  while  Jonathan  Dun- 
ham was  the  captain  of  the  company, 
John  Taylor  was  chaplain,  and  among 
other  names  we  find  those  of  Dr.  Bern- 
hisel,  the  Higbees,  L.  W.  Hancock, 
Welcome  Chapman,  E.  Tafts,  J.  C. 
Kingsbury,  John  Murdock,  H.  B.  M. 
Jolley,  Tarlton  Lewis,  R.  A.  Allred  and 
J.  Foutz. 

Gen.  Smith  was  brought  to  Nauvoo  in 
company  with  a  number  of  the  party 
that  had  gone  out  to  prevent  his  forcible 
abduction   into   Missouri.     He  immedi- 
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ately  sued  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
before  the  municipal  court,  of  which 
William  Marks  was  the  acting  chief 
justice,  and  D.  H.  Wells,  N.  K.  Whit- 
ney G.  W.  Harris,  Gustavus  Hills,  and 
Hiram  Kimball  were  associate  justices. 
The  court  inquired  into  the  writ  of 
arrest,  and  after  an  exhaustive  trial,  in 
which  the  barbarity  of  the  Missourians 
in  their  treatment  of  the  Saints  was 
thoroughly  described,  and  the  entire 
innocence  of  the  petitioner  demon- 
strated, the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was 
allowed  and  the  general  restored  to 
freedom.  The  exercise  of  the  writ  in 
such  cases  by  the  municipal  court,  was 
the  cause  of  much  criticism  on  the  part 
of  anti-  Mormons,  who  held  that  the 
assumption  of  the  authority  was  a  plain 
usurpation  of  power,  for  the  reason  that 
the  charter  contemplated  the  action  of 
this  court  in  cases  arising  under  the  or- 
dinances alone.  But  authority  was 
vested  in  the  court  by  sec.  17  of  the 
charter  to  "grant  writs  of  habeas  corpus 
in  all  cases  arising  under  the  ordinances 
of  the  city  council  in  accordance  with  its 
authority  under  sec.  11,  to  execute  such 
ordinances  'as  they  may  deem  necessary 
for  the  peace,  benefit  and  safety  of  the 
inhabitants  of  said  city."  The  only  limi- 
tations being  that  such  ordinances  should 
not  be  repugnant  to  the  United  States 
and  State  Cnostitutions,  and  the  council 
had  provided  that,  'no  citizen  of  this  city 
shall  be  taken  out  of  this  city  by  any  writ, 
without  the  privilege  of  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,"  from  which  facts  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  municipal  court  was  claimed 
and  freely  exercised,  nor  did  the  court 
hesitate  to  go  behind  the  writ  and  enquire 
into  the  merits  of  the  case.  The  exercise 
of  this  power,  right  or  wrong,  was 
generally  criticized,  and  had  much 
weight  in  rendering  disagreeable  the 
brief  sojourn  of  the  Saints  in  Illinois. 

Detachments  of  the  Legion  were  called 
out  on  various  occasions,  as  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  Saints  increased  and  mobs 
began  to  collect  and  commit  outrages  on 
the  borders  of  the  land. 

As  early  as  the  winter  of  1842,  the 
agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Nauvoo 
charter  was  begun   in   the    legislature. 


•  Wm.  Smith,  the  brother  of  the  Prophet, 
was  representative  from  Hancock  County 
and  replied  in  vigorous  terms  to  this 
proposition,  which  he  denounced  as 
the  effect  of  a  political  hue  and  cry.  He 
also  replied  to  the  proposition  to  take  the 
public  arms  away  from  the  Legion. 
Rumors  were  then  current,  and  con- 
tinued to  be,  to  the  effect  that  the  Mor- 
mons had  a  great  many  arms;  it  was 
afterwards  said  that  the  Legion  had 
thirty  cannon  and  five  or  six  thousand 
muskets,  but,  says  Gov.  Ford,  this  rumor 
was  wildly  excessive,  for  only  three 
cannon  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
or  three  hundred  muskets,  belonging  to 
the  public,  had  been  issued  to  the  Le- 
gion. 

As  months  glided  by,  the  position  of 
the  Latter-day  Saints  became  more  and 
more  unenviable.  The  politicians  had 
decreed  their  expulsion  from  the  State, 
and  aroused  the  hatred  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  alarm  of  the  citizens,  by 
their  malicious  falsehoods.  Meanwhile 
internal  dissensions  developed.  William 
and  Wilson  Law,  the  Higbees  and  the 
Fosters,  against  the  purity  and  honesty 
of  whose  lives  many  well  proven  charges 
were  made,  were  excommunicated  from 
the  Church,  and  dismissed  from  the 
Nauvoo  Legion.  They  made  a  dismal 
and  unsuccessful  effort  to  organize  an 
opposition  Church  of  which  they  were  to 
be  the  Prophets  and  Apostles.  They 
were  successful  in  sowing  further  seeds 
of  discord,  and  introduced  trouble  into 
the  heart  of  the  city,  where  before,  com- 
parative peace  and  harmony  had  dwelt. 

On  the  seventh  of  June,  1844,  the  Nauvoo 
Expositor,  was  issued  by  these  men,  and, 
because  of  the  scandalous  nature  of  its 
contents,  became  the  object  of  the 
righteous  indignation  of  the  Mormon 
population.  The  city  council,  under  its 
chartered  right  to  abate  nuisances,  and 
the  statement  of  Blackstone,  presumed 
to  be  applicable,  that  a  libelous  press  is 
a  nuisance,  decreed  the  abatement  of  the 
Expositor.  Acting  Major  General  Dun- 
ham was  ordered  to  furnish  a  contingent 
of  the  Legion  to  assist  the  Marshal  in  the 
execution  of  this  order,  if  called  upon  to 
do  so.     The   destruction   of   the  press 
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which,  at  this  day,  appears  to  have  been 
a  very  unwise,  if  not  an  utterly  indefen- 
sible legal  proceeding,  was  accom- 
plished, and  the  coterie  of  apostates  and 
the  mob,  ever  ready  to  materialize,  were 
furnished  with  a  substantial  argument  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  warfare  against 
the  Mormons.  Indignation  meetings  de- 
creed instant  vengeance  and  utter  exter- 
mination. A  warrant  was  issued  for  the 
arrest  of  Joseph  and  the  members  of  the 
council,  on  the  charge  of  riot.  Joseph 
went  before  Squire  Wells,  which  was  a 
legal  satisfaction  of  the  warrant,  and 
after  an  inquiry  into  the  affair,  was  dis- 
charged; the  abatement  of  the  offensive 
newspaper  was  not  riot  whatever  it  may 
have  been.  The  mob  was  active  and 
hundreds  of  armed  men  had  collected  at 
various  points,  chiefly  at  Carthage.  At 
the  request  of  the  Governor,  who  had 
come  to  Carthage,  Joseph  decided  to  go 
to  Carthage,  to  submit  to  a  second  ex- 
amination under  the  most  cheerless  cir- 
cumstances. He  left  Nauvoo  with  a 
premonition  of  approaching  martyrdom. 
The  city  of  Nauvoo  had  during  these 
troubles,  been  put  under  martial  law,  and 
the  Legion,  then  estimated  at  five  thou- 
sand men,  had  massed  there.  A  demand 
had  been  made  by  the  Governor  for  the 
State  arms  and  Col.  Buckmaster  had 
been  sent  to  Nauvoo  to  secure  them. 
They  were  delivered  up  peaceably;  in- 
deed there  had  been  so  little  trouble  that 
when  Gen.  D.  H.  Wells  appeared  at  the 
Masonic  Hall,  the  appointed  place,  with 
a  pair  of  horsepistols,  and  delivered 
them  to  Col.Buckmaster's  assistant,  with 
the  remark  that  he  had  a  pair  of  epaul- 
ettes at  home  which  he  had  never  dis- 
graced, the  assistant  said;  "You're  the 
first  man  who  has  said  one  word,"  and 
requested  him  to  seek  the  Colonel,  in 
another  room,  who  would  explain  the 
matter  to  him.  The  Governor  in  his 
history  explains  that  he  had  requested 
the  public  arms  because  the  Legion  had 
been  used  illegally  in  the  destruction  of 
the  press  and  to  allay  excitement. 

The  events  leading  up  to  the  final 
catastrophe  were  graphically  described 
in  the  last  volume  of  the  Contributor. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  the  writer  to 


present  a  more  accurate  and  interesting 
picture  of  these  times  than  will  be  found 
in  the  closing  number  of  that  volume. 
There  are,  however,  a  number  of  state- 
ments found  in  the  History  of  Illinois  by 
Gov.  Ford,  suffciently  important  to  de- 
serve a  place  in  this  historical  sketch, 
which  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
specifically  set  forth  elsewhere. 

When  the  constable  with  a  guard  of 
ten  men,  appeared  in  Nauvoo  for  the 
arrest  of  the  mayor  and  council,  the  latter 
expressed  their  willingness  to  go  with 
them  to  Carthage,  starting  the  following 
morning  at  eight.  The  hour  of  eight  came, 
but  no  prisoners  appeared,  and  the  con- 
stable and  his  party,  says  the  governor, 
returned  to  Carthage  "without  effort  to 
find  them,,  nor  delayed  their  return  a 
minute." 

'I  was  soon  informed  of  the  conduct  of  the 
constable  and  guard,  and  then  I  was  perfectly- 
satisfied  that  a  most  base  fraud  had  been  at. 
tempted;  that,  in  fact.it  was  feared  the  Mormons 
would  submit,  and  thereby  entitle  themselves  to 
the  protection  of  the  law.  It  was  very  apparent 
that  many  of  the  bustling,  active  spirits,  were 
afraid  that  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  call- 
ing out  an  overwhelming  militia  force,  for 
marching  into  Nauvoo,  for  probable  mutiny 
while  there,  and  for  the  extermination  of  the 
Mormon  race." 

Having  reached  this  conclusion,  the 
governor  refused  to  lend  his  aid  to  the 
mob,  and  delayed  further  steps  to  give 
the  accused  a  chance  to  surrender.  The 
Prophet  upon  appearing  before  a  justice 
at  Carthage  gave  recognizance  to  appear 
before  the  higher  court  for  trial  on  the 
charge  of  riot.  But  in  the  evening,  was 
arrested  and  committed  to  jail  on  the 
charge  of  treason,  the  offense  consisting 
in  declaring  martial  law  in  Nauvoo,  and 
calling  out  the  Legion  presumably  to 
resist  process.  Treason,  says  the  gover- 
nor, would  depend  upon  circumstances. 
If  the  Legion  were  really  called  out  to 
resist  process,  and  if  the  opponents  of 
Mormonism  had  merely  intended  to 
use  the  process  of  law,  the  militia  of  the 
state,  and  the  posse  comitatus,  as  a  cats- 
paw  to  compass  the  possession  of  their 
persons,  for  the  purpose  of  murdering 
them  afterwards,  as  the  sequel  demon- 
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strated  the  fact  to  be,  it  might  well  be 
doubted  whether  they  were  guilty  of 
treason." 

There  were  one  thousand  two  hundred 
or  one  thousand  three  hundred  militia  at 
Carthage,  and  four  hundred  or  five  hun- 
dred more  at  Warsaw.  They  continued 
to  beset  the  governor  in  an  effort  to  secure 
his  orders  to  move  into  Nauvoo. 

"But  I  gradually  learned,"  he  writes,  "to  my 
entire  satisfaction,  that  there  was  a  plan  to  get 
the  troops  into  Nauvoo  and  then  to  begin  the 
war,  probably  by  some  of  our  own  party,  or 
some  of  the  seceding  Mormons,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  night,  to  fire  on  our  own  force  and 
then  laying  it  on  the  Mormons.  I  was  satis- 
fied there  were  those  among  us  fully  capable  of 
such  an  act."  *  *  *  "I  had  many 
objections  to  be  made  the  dupe  of  any  such  or 
similaA artifice."        *  *   «     "         "But 

such  was  the  blind  fury  of  the  time,  though  not 
showing  it  up  by  much  visible  excitement,  that 
a  small  majority  of  the  council  (of  officers) 
adhered  to  the  first  resolution  of  marching  into 
Nauvoo." 

The  governor  at  last  decided  to  move 
into  Nauvoo,  but  with  two  companies 
only.  The  body  of  militia  was  therefore 
disbanded  except  these  companies  and 
the  "Greys"  selected  to  guard  the  jail, 
in  whose  loyality  the  governor  professed 
to  have  perfect  confidence.  Moreover, 
he  exacted  their  word  of  honor  to  do 
their  duty  and  moved  out  to  Nauvoo,  not 
having  heard,  he  states,  of  any  threatened 
attacks  upon  the  jail.  Four  miles  out 
on  the  road  Col.  Buckmaster  intimated 
suspicions  of  an  attack  upon  the  jail,  but, 
he  says: 

"I  could  not  believe  anyone  would  attack  the 
jail  whilst  we  were  in  Nauvoo,  and  thereby 
expose  my  life  and  the  lives  of  my  companions 
to  the  sudden  vengeance  of  the  Mormons,  upon 
hearing  of  the  death  of  their  leaders." 

Nevertheless  he  dispatched  a  messen- 
ger to  tell  Capt.  Smith  to  guard  the  jail 
strictly  at  the  peril  of  his  life  until  the  gov- 
ernor's return. 

During  the  governor's  absence  at 
Nauvoo  the  foul  murder  was  perpetrated, 
and  the  messengers  from  the  jail,  who 
were  going  to  Nauvoo  to  convey  the  sad 
intelligence,  were  met  by  the  governor's 
party  and  taken  back  to  Carthage. 

"As  for  myself,  says  the  governor;  I  was  well 


convinced  that  those,  whoever  they  were,  who 
assassinated  the  Smiths,  meditated  in  turn  my 
assassination  by  the  Mormons;  that  public 
excitement  would  be  greatly  increased  against 
the  people  and  would  result  in  their  expulsion 
from  the  state  at  least." 

After  the  death  of  Joseph  and  Hyrum 
there  was  a  temporary  lull  in  the  depre- 
dations of  the  mob.  It  seemed  as  if 
their  hatred  was  for  a  moment  satisfied. 
But  as  soon  as  it  became  evident  that 
the  Church  did  not  suffer  dissolution  in 
the  loss  of  its  leader,  the  mob  redoubled 
its  efforts.  The  Saints  rushed  the  temple 
to  completion  and,  amid  general  rejoic- 
ings, set  the  capstone  in  May,  1845,  and 
had  the  edifice  so  far  completed  in  the 
following  October  as  to  be  able  to  hold 
Conference  therein. 

But   rumor  of  Mormon   crimes  again 
became   rife,  only  to  be  investigated  by 
non-Mormons  and  pronounced  ground- 
less.    But  the  mob  had  determined  the 
expulsion  of  the  Mormons  and  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  manufacture  falsehoods 
in  the  failure  of  actual  Mormon  offenses. 
In  the  fall  of  1844  there  was  a  call  on 
the   part   of   the   "anties"   of    Hancock 
County    for    a    grand    wolf-hunt — "the 
wolves  being,  says  the  governor,  presum- 
ably Mormons  and  Jack-Mormons."    But 
nothing    remarkably    serious    came    of 
this.     The  governor  collected  five  hun- 
dred   volunteers,    among    whom    were 
General    Harden    and   Colonels    Baker 
and   Merriman,    upon    whose    approach 
the  mob  dispersed.     At  this  time  Cols. 
Baker,  Merriman  and  Woodford  volun- 
teered to  go  into  Missouri  with  a  small 
force  to   capture  the  murderers  of  the 
Generals  Smith,  who  had  fled  from  the 
state   upon  the  consummation  of  their 
bloody  purpose.    Col.  Baker,  afterwards 
a  member  of  Congress  from   Illinois,  a 
United  States  Senator  from  Oregon,  and 
the  hero  of  Ball's  Bluff,  visited  the  hostile 
camp  and  arranged  for  the  surrender  of 
the  accused  on  the  terms  that  bail  was 
to  be  granted  them  at  Quincy  and  their 
trial  to  be  continued  at  Carthage.     Two 
came  over  and  surrendered.   A  trial  took 
place   in   the   early  part  of  1845  before 
Judge  Young.     Gov.  Ford  in  his  history, 
p.  360,  states  that  there  were  one  thous- 
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and  men  present  under  arms,  the  Mor- 
mons and  their  friends  were  kept  away, 
and  that  a  jury  of  military  followers  of 
the  court,  who  swore  they  had  never 
formed  or  expressed  an  opinion  in  the 
case,  was  secured.  The  judge,  he  says, 
p.  368,  was  compelled  to  admit  the 
presence  of  armed  bands,  "to  browbeat 
and  overawe  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. *  *  The  judge  himself  was  in 
duress  and  informed  me  that  he  did  not 
consider  his  life  secure  any  part  of  the 
time.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
crowd  had  everything  their  own  way; 
*  *  the  armed  mob  stamped  with  their 
feet  and  yelled  their  admiration  at  every 
sarcastic  or  smart  thing  that  was  said." 
The  accused  were  acquitted,  and  the 
majestic  law  of  Illinois,  by  such  a  farce, 
was  satisfactorily  vindicated. 

The  Morley  and  other  outlying  villages 
were  the  scenes  of  atrocious  outrages. 
The  lawless  impudence  of  the  mob  grew 
day  by  day,  yet  there  was  scarcely  a 
voice  raised  in  the  Saints'  defense.  The 
Whig  press  violently  assailed  them  and 
the  Democratic  press  quailed  under  the 
lash,  leaving  no  organ,  says  Governor 
Ford,  for  the  correction  of  public  opin- 
ion, save  the  "discredited"  Mormon 
newspaper  at  Nauvoo. 

Quincy,  the  former  friend  of  the  peo- 
ple, now  moved  out  in  an  endeavor  to 
secure  the  early  removal  of  the  Saints 
from  lands  they  had  a  legal  right  to 
enjoy  in  peace.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  leading  Mormons, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  Saints  should 
leave  the  State  in  the  early  spring  of 
1846.  The  Apostles  and  four  hundred 
families  left  February  nth,  1846,  cross- 
ing the  river  on  the  ice.  The  exodus 
went  on  rapidly,  but  there  were  many 
who,  unable  to  find  purchasers  for  their 
property,  were  too  poor  to  leave  at  the 
stipulated  time.  The  mob  grew  im- 
patient, and  in  July,  collected  atGolden's 
Point,  six  miles  below  Nauvoo,  but  dis- 
persed on  a  false  rumor  of  a  threatened 
attack  by  the  Mormons.  During  the 
summer  of  1846,  several  Mormons  were 
captured  while  in  the  harvest  field, 
fobbed  of  their  guns,  stripped  of  their 
clothing,  and  whipped  and  imprisoned 


until  they  succeeded  in  escaping.  One 
of  the  guns  thus  taken  was  afterwards 
found  in  a  mobber's  hands,  and  taken  by 
a  Mormon  named  Wm.  Pickett.  A  writ 
was  issued  for  his  arrest,  and  service 
was  attempted  by  a  constable  named 
Carlin.  Pickett  was  informed  by  one  of 
the  constable's  party  that  there  was  a 
plot  to  destroy  him.  Pickett  asked  a 
guarantee  of  safety  from  the  constable 
who  would  not  promise  it,  and  the 
former  refused  to  go  with  him.  Pickett 
afterwards  went  to  the  magistrate  who 
issued  the  warrant,  and  he  refused  to 
commit  him. 

Carlin  raised   a  force   of  seven   hun- 
dred   men.      The    people   of   Nauvoo, 
new  settlers  as  well  as  Mormons,  deter- 
mined  to   defend  the  city,    and  called 
upon  the  governor  for  aid.     Majo#  Par- 
ker was  sent  by  the  governor   with  a 
guard  of  ten  men,  authorized  to  defend 
the  city,  and  to  call  upon  volunteers  to 
assist  him,   if   necessary.     The   contest 
then  became  one  of  the  State  authority 
versus    Carlin    and    his     mob.       Major 
Parker  ordered  the  mob  to  disperse,  and 
efforts  at  compromise  were  made.     Col. 
Singleton,  afterward  a  member  of  Con- 
gress,   the    commander     of    the    mob, 
wished  to  accept  the  proposed   terms, 
viz:  Removal  within  sixty  days,  declar- 
ing them  all  that  justice  could  demand. 
But  they  were   rejected,  and  Singleton 
withdrew,    whereupon    "Tom"    Brock- 
man,  a  Campbellite  minister,  was  put  in 
command.     Brockman   moved  up  near 
the^ity,  with  one  thousand  men  and  six 
guns,    and    upon    the   rejection   of   his 
cruel  terms,  prepared  to  attack.    Major 
Lloyd,  afterwards  deputed  by  the  gover- 
nor to  assist  in  the  defense  of  the  city, 
and  Major  Parker,  his  first  agent,  having 
left  the  city,  a  Major  Clifford,  a  new  set- 
tler, was  appointed  by   them   the  agent 
of  the  governor.     Col.  Johnson  was  in 
direct  command  of  the  militia,  but  was 
sick,   much  to  his   mortification,  for  he 
was  a  brave  man  with  no  desire  to  shirk. 
Wm.    E.    Cutler,    a    lieutenant-colonel 
was  assigned  to   the  command,  and  D. 
H.  Wells  was  appointed  his  aide  for  the 
occasion. 
On  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  nth  and 
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12th  of  September,  there  were  some 
light  skirmishes,  which  did  not  result 
seriously,  at  least  to  the  defenders.  On 
Saturday,  the  13th,  the  mob  made  an 
attack  in  force.  In  the  meantime  the 
defenders,  of  whom  there  were  not  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty,  had  thrown 
up  some  light  entrenchments,  behind 
which  they  awaited  the  approach  of 
Brockman.  The  several  companies 
engaged  in  the  defense  of  the  city  were 
not  regular  organizations  of  the  Legion, 
but  remnants  of  various  companies,  many 
of  whose  officers  and  the  bulk  of  whose 
members  had  disappeared  behind  the 
western  horizon. 

The  mob,  we  have  said,  had  six  guns; 
the  defense,  on  the  contrary,  did  not 
have  one.  They  painted  logs,  however, 
to  represent  guns,  and  prepared  two  or 
three  temporary  pieces  from  steamboat 
shafting,  from  which  stones  and  gravel, 
and  afterwards  the  three  inch  cannon 
balls  of  the  enemy,  picked  up  in  the 
street,  were  fired  with  considerable 
effect.  Mines  of  powder,  with  fire,  had 
been  laid  in  the  street,  but  the  mob 
were  not  destined  to  interview  them. 
The  mob,  having  been  ambushed  on 
Friday,  approached  the  city  with  much 
caution  on  the  succeeding  day.  They 
encountered  a  scouting  party  and  began 
the  battle  with  a  pretty  effective  can- 
nonading of  the  defenders'  earthworks. 
They  advanced  up  towards  the  head  of 
Mulholland  Street  and  were  soon  en- 
gaged in  a  hot  musketry  fire,  from 
which,  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half, 
they  retired  discomfited.  Wm.  Ander- 
son, the  Captain  of  one  of  the  companies 
known  as  the  Spartan  Band,  and  his 
young  son  were  killed  near  the  front  of 


the  action.     A  blacksmith  named  Morris 
was  killed  by  a  cannonball  while  cross- 
ing a  vacant  lot  in  the  city,  on  his  way 
from  an  inactive  company  to  the  scene 
of  the   skirmish.      There  were   several 
wounded.     It  is  supposed  that  the  losses 
of  the   mob   were    more    severe;    they 
retired  to  Carmichael's  house  and  halted 
there  until  several  wagons  came  up,  in 
which  they  were  seen  to  stow  a  number 
of    men,    with   less    care    than    merely 
wounded  men  would  ordinarily  receive. 
It   was  said  that  R.  F.  Smith,  the  com- 
mander of   the   Carthage  Greys   at  the 
time  of  the  martyrdom,  was  shot  through 
the  neck.      During  the   engagement,  a 
stick  used  to  support  the  trail  of  one  of 
the  extemporized  cannons,  which  were 
mounted  on  the  hind  gears  of  a  wagon, 
was  broken  and  in  the  heat  and  hurry 
of  the  moment    could   not    be   readily 
replaced.  All  artilleryman,  called  "Oph" 
Brim,  patriotically    offered  to   hold   up 
the   trail,    while  the  cannon  was  aimed 
and    fired.     Capt.    Hyrum    Yates    pro- 
tested, but  Brim  seized  the  end  of  the 
wagontongue,   which   was   serving  as  a 
trail  and  cried  "I'll  hold  it,  let  her  rip!" 
The    captain    "let  her    rip,"   and  Brim 
picked  himself  up  about  three  rods  back, 
says  Squire  Wells,  with  his   enthusiasm 
and  his  trousers  considerably  the  worse 
for  wear. 

The  Saints  stipulated  to  leave  at  once; 
the  mob  poured  into  the  city  from  the 
east  as  the  Saints,  despoiled  and  exhaus- 
ted, stepped  upon  the  ferries  that  were 
to  bear  them  away  from  a  dishonored 
state.  R.  W.  Young. 


Men  who  live  in  the  past  are  unable  to 
understand  or  serve  men  of  the  present. 
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On  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  twenty  miles  as  the  crow 
flies  from  the  Hudson,  and  contiguous 
to  the  beautiful  hills  of  Berkshire,  in 
Massachusetts,  lies  about  six  thousand 
acres  of  land  owned  and  tilled  by  the 
Shakers  of  Mt.  Lebanon.  A  lonely  and 
3* 


peaceful  scene  expands  before  the  visitor 
who  rides  through  these  well-tilled  farms 
and  inspects  workshops  and  dwellings. 
Along  the  street  one  group  of  buildings 
succeeds  another,  five  in  all,  containing 
three  hundred  or  more  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages.      Each  group  constitutes  a 
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family,  presided  over  by  two  men  and 
two  women,  whose  wisdom,  patience, 
and  tenderness  are  constantly  challenged 
in  administering  more  especially  to  the 
spiritual  necessities  of  those  under  their 
charge.  They  are  assisted  in  the  tem- 
poral affairs  by  two  deacons  and  two 
deaconesses,  whose  wisdom  is  available 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  good  of 
the  society. 

The  family  life  is  that  of  a  religious 
communism,  the  intention  being  as  far  as 
possible,  to  preserve  and  perpetuate 
primitive  Christianity.  Body  and  soul 
are  consecrated  to  this  purpose.  It  is  a 
part  of  their  unwritten  creed  to  study 
the  laws  of  hygiene  and  conform  to  them, 
to  live  in  celibacy,  and  to  exercise  justice 
in  the  earning,  owning  and  distribution 
of  property. 

Among  them  are  neither  bond  nor  free, 
rich  nor  poor.  All  are  incited  to  indus- 
try, thrift,  generosity  and  fraternity,  and 
there  is  a  strong  psychologic  power  in 
such  sentiments,  which,  when  exercised 
by  masses  of  people,  produces  an  influ- 
ence that  not  even  the  stranger  within 
the  gate  can  quite  escape.  The  despot 
or  the  millionaire  would  feel  out  of  place 
among  those  "gentle  ascetics,' '  whose 
lives  are  a  rebuke  to  that  spirit  of  greed, 
•selfishness  and  love  of  luxury  which  is 
the*  curse  of  modern  civilization.  We 
find  at  Mt.  Lebanon  several  hundred 
people  living  in  a  simple,  pure,  whole- 
some manner,  without  the  help  of  court- 
ihouse,  jail,  grog  shops  or  the  three  pro- 
fessions, so  that  even  from  an  external 
point  of  view  Shakerism  is  eminently 
successful. 

All  the  buildings  occupied  by  the  re- 
spective families,  constructed  of  wood, 
brick  and  stone,  are  commodious  and 
well  ventilated.  The  arrangements  for 
cooking  and  eating  are  admirable;  in 
fact,  in  regard  to  appliances  for  comfort 
and  sanitation  they  take  the  lead  among 
progressive  peoples.  The  table,  almost 
entirely  vegetarian,  is  perfect.  Food  is 
fresh,  abundant,  exquisitely  cooked  and 
served  with  care  and  intelligence. 
Cereals,  with  the  exception  of  superfine 
flour,  are  cleansed  and  crushed  in  their 
own  mills  and  used  in  a  variety  of  ways. 


There  is  a  large  dairy,  and  tons  of  fruit, 
deliciously  prepared,  are  ranged  in  store- 
rooms for  the  winter's  consumption. 
Woman's  work  is  simplified  by  curious 
machinery  invented  and  made  by  some 
of  their  leaders.  All  work,  but  none 
overwork.  Garments  are  homemade 
and  until  lately  woolen  clothing  was 
homespun  and  home-woven.  An  abund- 
ance of  spring  water  is  carried  into  every 
building,  ventilation  and  drainage  are 
excellent  and  sickness  is  almost  a  myth. 
Cleanliness  of  the  person  and  of  their 
dwellings  is  carried  to  its  utmost  extent. 
It  follows  that  simplicity  of  furnishing  is 
necessary,  and  that  their  apartments,  in 
comparison  with  those  of  the  world  look 
plain  and  bleak. 

Yet  recreation  and  rest,  sunshine  and 
cheerfulness  are  terms  having  real  mean- 
ing. 'Age  can  not  stale  nor  custom 
wither"  men  and  women  who  live  so 
near  to  nature  and  in  the  exercise  ot 
such  noble  qualities.  Accordingly  they 
very  generally  appear  to  be  from  ten  to 
twenty  years  younger  than  they  really 
are.  Many  reach  extreme  old  age  and 
finally  pass  away  from  the  natural  decay 
of  the  body,  with  little  sickness  or  pain. 
The  expression  of  the  face  is  mild,  be- 
nignant and  serene,  sometimes  approach- 
ing high  spiritual  beauty.  So  much  for 
the  religion  of  the  body — the  only  basis 
of  the  scientific  and  enduring. 

Before  reviewing  their  religious  tenets 
it  may  be  well  to  state  that  their  origin 
is  found  in  the  Revolutionists  of  Dau- 
phine  and  Nivarais,  France,  about  the 
year  1689.  Offshoots  of  the  parent  stock 
formed  a  society  in  England  1747;  and 
two  years  prior  to  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence by  the  American  colonies, 
Ann  Lee,  with  seven  of  her  followers, 
landed  on  these  shores.  From  the  little 
spark  brought  over  by  them  a  fire  was 
kindled  which  vivified  many  souls,  and 
in  New  Lebanon,  over  a  century  ago, 
these  gathered  together  and  built  their 
first  house  for  public  worship.  From 
that  period  they  have  acted  as  a  leaven 
among  the  elements  of  progress. 

Mother  Ann,  so-called  from  that  ten- 
der maternal  love  which  would  fain  save 
a  world  from  sin  and  suffering;  was  the 
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first  seer  to  enunciate  the  principle,  that 
the  Great  First  Cause  is  dual — He  and 
She — Father  and  Mother.  It  is  certain 
that  Theodore  Parker  obtained  his  con- 
ception of  this  deific  attribute  from  the 
Shakers,  as  shown  by  his  correspond- 
ence. This,  then,  is  the  central  idea  of 
Shakerism.  Ranged  about  it  are  others, 
not  the  result  of  dry  reasoning,  but  of 
experiences  similar  to  those  of  Paul  and 
the  Pentacostal  church.  Profoundly  rev- 
erent by  nature,  they  recognized  a 
"divine  afflatus,"  which  is  the  inspiration 
of  all  real  development.  This  divine 
element  they  believe  has  manifested 
itself  whenever  the  condition  of  an  in- 
dividual or  of  society  afforded  occasion, 
from  the  beginning  of  history  through 
Moses,  Isaiah,  Swedenborg,  Whitfield 
and  others  down  to  the  time  of  Mother 
Ann,  and  even  since  then.  They  de- 
clare that  "the  continuous  revelations  of 
truth  will  ever  be  the  leading  lines  of 
human  progress." 

What  is  now  known  as  modern  spirit- 
ualism is  accepted  by  them  as  a  fact. 
They  assert  that  all  phases  of  medium- 
ship  were  common  among  them  several 
years  prior  to  the  first  rap  heard  at 
Hydeville  and  that  its  advent  to  the  gen- 
eral public  was  then  foretold.  In  its 
higher  phases,  shorn  of  crudities  and 
monstrosities,  it  is  still  sometimes  ex- 
hibited. Witness  the  sweet,  pathetic  yet 
simple  melodies  which  come,  "the  gift 
of  the  spirit,"  as  they  believe,  to  one  or 
another,  either  in  private  or  in  public 
worship.  A  brother  or  a  sister  at  such 
times  is  inspired  to  sing  a  new  song  to 
new  music,  which,  when  written  down 
becomes  a  permanent  possession.  A 
large  book  has  been  published  consisting 
of  these  inspirational  hymns,  which  is  in 
constant  use. 

They  do  not  generally  believe  in  the 
miraculous  birth  or  divinity  of  Jesus,  but 
consider  that  he  was  divine  in  the  .sense 
of  having  power  to  rise  above  the  lower 
propensities.  His  mission  was  "simply 
and  fully  to  manifest  the  divine  attributes 
to  man"  more  than  any  other  one  who 
has  ever  lived. 

They  also  believe  that  the  first  wave 
of  deific  light  sweeping  over  the  earth 


after  the  reformation,  began  with  the 
quakers.  Its  mission  was  to  "prepare 
the  world  for  the  divine  form  of  human 
society,"  or  the  "kingdom  of  heaven  on 
earth."  The  second  appearance  of  this 
wave  or  the  "Christ-Spirit"  was  mani- 
fested in  and  through  woman  in  the  form 
of  Ann  Lee. 

They  accept  the  Christian  Bible  alle- 
gorically  and  literally  and  include  among 
Bibles  the  Koran,  Talmud,  Zendavesta 
and  other  books  sacred  to  various  na- 
tions. They  discountenance  war,  never 
go  to  law  among  themselves,  and  aim  to 
act  in  a  just,  humane  and  brotherly  man- 
ner to  all  men.  In  regard  to  women  "It 
is  the  only  society  in  the  world,  so  far  as 
we  know,"  said  Eldress  Anna,  "where 
woman  has  absolutely  the  same  freedom 
and  power  as  man  in  every  respect." 
And  the  world  may  well  hail  the  advent 
of  woman's  era  if  it  shall  usher  in  such 
noble  types  of  womanhood  as  we  found 
at  Mt.  Lebanon,  hid  under  the  quaint 
cap  and  staid  dress  of  the  gentle  sister- 
hood. 

In  regard  to  the  future,  Elder  Evans 
has  declared  their  belief  to  be  that  "The 
old  heavens  and  earth — united  church 
and  state — are  fast  passing  away,  dissolv- 
ing with  the  fire  of  spiritual  truth.  Out 
of  the  material  of  the  old,  earthly,  civil 
governments,  a  civil  government  will 
arise — is  even  now  arising — in  which 
right,  not  might,  will  predominate.  It 
will  be  purely  secular,  a  genuine  republic. 
Men  and  women  will  be  citizens.  All 
citizens  will  be  free-holders.  They  will 
inherit  and  possess  the  land  by  right  of 
birth.  War  will  cease  with  the  end  of 
the  old  monarchical,  theological  earth. 
*  *  *  In  the  new  earth  sexuality 
will  be  used  only  for  reproduction;  eating 
for  strength,  not  gluttony;  drinking  for 
thirst,  not  drunkenness.  And  property, 
being  the  product  of  honest  toil — as  those 
who  will  not  work  will  not  be  allowed  to 
eat — will  be  for  the  good  of  all,  the 
young  and  the  old." 

Purity  of  mind  and  body  is  necessary 
to  Shakerism.  But  virgin  celibacy  has  in 
it  nothing  of  moroseness  or  asceticism. 
A  pleasant  relation  is  maintained  be- 
tween the  brethren  and  sisters,  fostered 
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by  social  meetings  in  which  reading, 
conversation  and  discussions  upon  topics 
germane  to  the  welfare  of  humanity  take 
place.  In  these  all  who  choose  to  do  so 
participate. 

Believing  that  human  theologies  per- 
ish in  the  using,  while  the  revelations  of 
truth  are  continuous  and  progressive, 
they  earnestly  watch  and  wait  for  every 
sign  of  the  domination  of  the  spirit  of 
truth  and  justice  over  that  of  error  and 
falsehood  in  the  government  or  in  social 
life.  As  to  them,  the  fall  of  man  con- 
sists in  "disorderly  relationships,"  and 
the  serpent  is  the  sensuous  nature. 
They  are  strenuous  in  the  advocacy  of 
purity  and  temperance.  And  here  it 
may  be  said  that  the  institution  of  mar- 
riage is  not  condemned  by  the  Shakers. 
All  men,  they  consider,  are  bound  to 
make  the  animal  propensities  tributary 
to  their  higher  natures,  while  marriage 
is  a  purely  worldly  institution.  They  are 
called  to  a  higher  order  of  life,  to  "come 
out  of  the  world  and  be  separate." 

The  following  description  of  this 
growth  from  a  lower  to  an  upper  plane, 
is  from  the  pen  of  one  of  their  number, 
who  wears  his  eighty  odd  years  as  a 
crown  of  wisdom  and  beauty:  "Allow 
me  to  assure  you,  scientific  men,  phil- 
osophers, doubters,  and  all  interested, 
that  whenever  human  spirits  are  in  the 
right  condition  and  are  about  to  change 
from  the  animal  emotional  to  the 
divine  emotional  life,  that  there  will  be 
manifestations  of  intelligent  spiritual 
affinities,  forces,  effusions  of  the  divine 
spirit,  producing  extraordinary  results 
as  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  There  will 
be  deep  conviction  of  sin,  bodily  agita- 
tions, gifts  of  tongues,  curing  diseases, 
discernment  of  spirits  and  striking  with 
fear  the  hardened  sinner  and  unbeliev- 
ing opposer." 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  their  be- 
liefs, the  catholicity  of  thought  evinced 
by  their  leaders,  the  comprehensive 
grasp  of  affairs,  the  judgment  of  the 
trend  and  comparative  value  of  social, 
political  and  religious  movements,  the 
balancing  of  various  reforms,  the  inter- 
est maintained  in  scientific  discoveries 
and  inventions,  the  depth  and  breadth  of 


that  love  of  humanity  which  dominates 
every  motive,  is  something  as  surprising 
as  it  is  delightful  to  the  dispassionate 
visitor. 

Professor  Richard  T.  Ely,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  university,  who  sojourned  at 
Mt.  Lebanon  for  a  few  weeks,  gives  this 
testimony  in  regard  to  that  visit:  "The 
feeling  grew  upon  me  that  I  was  in  a 
social  observatory,  reviewing  as  from 
another  planet  the  buying  and  selling, 
the  hurrying  to  and  fro,  the  marrying 
and  giving  in  marriage,  the  toil,  the 
pleasure,  the  vanity,  the  oppression,  the 
good  and  the  evil  among  men  on  earth." 
There  are  seventeen  communities  of 
Shakers  in  this  country;  containing  in  all 
between  four  and  five  thousand  individ- 
uals. These  are  situated  in  the  states  of 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky. Elder  F.  W.  Evans,  the  able 
and  venerable  senior  elder  at  Mt.  Leb- 
anon, has  just  returned  from  a  visit  to 
England,  at  the  solicitation  of  sympa- 
thizers in  Great  Britain  who  desire  to 
establish  a  community.  Adherents  are 
constantly  joining  them,  though  in  the 
nature  of  things  not  in  large  numbers. 
Those  who  believe  and  work  in  unison 
with  their  aims,  yet  who  remain  without 
the  fold,  are  more  numerous.  However 
this  may  be  these  people  who  dispense 
with  liquor  and  tobacco,  who  subsist  on 
grains  and  fruits  and  live  near  to  the 
great  heart  of  nature, practice  as  well  as 
preach  a  temperance  and  a  religion  well 
worthy  of  respectful  attention.     Albany. 


Why  Men  Fail — Few  men  come  up 
to  their  highest  measure  of  success. 
Some  fail  through  timidity,  or  lack  of 
nerve.  They  are  unwilling  to  take  the 
risks  incident  to  life,  and  fail  through  fear 
in  venturing  on  ordinary  duties.  They 
lack  pluck.  Others  fail  through  impru- 
dence, lack  of  discretion,  care  or  sound 
judgment.  They  over-estimate  the  fu- 
ture, and  build  air  castles,  and  venture 
beyond  their  depth,  and  fail  and  fall. 
Others,  again,  fail  through  lack  of  appli- 
cation and  perseverance.  They  begin 
with  good  resolves,  but  soon  get  tired  of 
that,  and  want  a  change,  thinking  they 
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can  do  much  better  at  something  else. 
Thus  they  fritter  life  away,  and  succeed  at 
nothing.  Others  waste  time  and  money, 
and  fail  for  want  of  economy.  Many 
fail  through  ruinous  habits;  tobacco, 
whisky,  and  beer  spoil  them  for  busi- 
ness, drive   their  best   customers   from 


them,  and  scatter  their  prospects  of 
success.  Some  fail  for  want  of  brains, 
education,  and  fitness  for  their  calling; 
they  lack  a  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  of  the  motives  that  actuate  men. 
They  have  not  qualified  themselves  for 
their  occupation  by  practical  education. 


DISCOVERY    OF    AMERICA. 


The  early  history  of  the  United  States 
and  the  other  republics  and  empires 
established  in  the  New  World  is  unlike 
that  of  most  other  countries,  as  it  has  its 
beginning  in  modern  times,  and  records 
more  or  less  complete  and  authentic 
have  been  preserved,  so  that  especially 
with  reference  to  the  more  important 
events  and  facts,  we  are  left  in  but  little 
doubt. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  seems 
that  we  are  not  to  be  without  something 
legendary,  or  at  least  very  uncertain 
about  our  early  history.  Accounts  have 
been  preserved  of  a  certain  adventurous 
chieftain  of  Wales  named  Madoc  who  in 
very  early  times,  perhaps  five  hundred 
years  before  Columbus,  sailed  from  his 
native  land  westward  and  discovered 
America,  traded  with  the  inhabitants, 
and  in  his  associations  with  them  left 
many  words  of  his  own  language,  and 
introduced  many  customs  of  his  people. 
But  this  is  merely  conjectural  with 
little  or  no  basis  at  all.  If  any  such  per- 
son as  Madoc  eve/  did  distinguish  himself 
as  a  navigator  and  explorer,  it  was 
most  probably  along  the  coast  of  Spain, 
or  even  the  northern  coast  of  Africa; 
such  an  expedition,  though  very  re- 
markable in  itself,  would  not  be  wholly 
improbable. 

Another  account  of  the  discovery  of 
America  prior  to  the  time  of  Columbus, 
is  that  contained  in  the  writings  of  the 
old  Icelandic  chroniclers,  though,  as 
nearly  as  we  can  ascertain,  none  of  these 
accounts  are  contemporary.  Some  of 
our  American  historians  have  placed 
full  confidence  in  these  chronicles,  while 
others  are  inclined  to  treat  them  as  mere 
fictions.     However  this  may  be  we  are 


told  that  white  men  first  saw  the  conti- 
nent of  America  in  the  year  986  A.  D., 
when  a  Norse  navigator  Herjulfson,  sail- 
ing from  Iceland  to  Greenland  was 
driven  by  a  storm  out  of  his  course, 
southward  and  westward,  probably  to 
the  coast  of  Labrador,  which  appears 
from  the  few  glimpses  that  he  got  of  it, 
to  be  low  and  covered  with  forests,  in 
fact  so  different  from  the  well  known 
cliffs  of  Greenland,  that  he  felt  certain 
of  the  discovery  of  a  hitherto  unknown 
shore.  On  his  return  to  Iceland,  he 
told  wonderful  stories  of  the  new  coun- 
try he  had  seen  in  the  west. 

In  the  year  one  thousand  and  one 
another  noted  Icelandic  captain,  Leif 
Erickson  resolved  to  sail  westward  and 
ascertain  for  himself  the  correctness  of 
the  stories  told  by  the  former  adven- 
turers, and  with  little  difficulty,  he  ar- 
rived off  the  coast  of  Labrador,  where 
more  bold  than  Herjulfson,  he  effected 
a  landing  and  made  explorations  up  and 
down  the  coast,  also  towards  the  interior. 
He  found  the  country  much  better 
covered  with  vegetation  of  all  kinds 
than  his  own,  and  the  climate  much 
milder.  He  went  still  farther  south  to 
Massachusetts  where  he  remained  for 
over  a  year,  thence  to  Rhode  Island, 
and  some  think  he  even  entered  New 
York  Harbor.  Others  soon  followed, 
and  made  further  explorations,  especi- 
ally along  the  coast  of  Newfoundland 
and  Nova  Scotia,  where  a  few  years 
later  colonies  were  planted,  but  do  not 
seem  to  have  flourished;  a  fact  we  can 
readily  believe  when  we  compare  it  with 
the  history  of  subsequent  attempts  to 
establish  settlements  on  this  continent. 
This  new  country  which  the  Norsemen 
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from  its  verdure  and  vines  called  Vin- 
land,  was  soon  abandoned  by  them,  as 
there  was  no  incentive  to  keep  up  com- 
munication with  a  country  occupied  by 
warlike  savages  who  had  nothing  to  sell, 
and  were  unable  to  buy  anything,  though 
the  chronicles  tell  us  that  even  as  late  as 
1347,  a  ship  from  Norway  visited  the 
coasts  of  Labrador  and  the  northern 
United  States. 

Whatever  of  truth  there  may  be  in 
these  stories,  it  can  not  affect  in  the 
least  the  honor  that  is  due  the  great  dis- 
coverer of  the  New  World,  Christopher 
Columbus.  The  Norsemen  made  their 
discoveries  by  chance,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  generations  the  very  existence 
of  Vinland  was;forgotten,  so  that  nothing 
was  known  of  it  until  Europeans  began 
to  study  over  the  "Sagas,"  that  is  the 
written  traditions  of  the  Icelanders,  and 
there  they  found  allusions  made  to  Vin- 
land and  its  discovery,  but  most  of  what 
we  know  of  America  from  this  source, 
has  been  learned  since  the  time  of  Col- 
umbus. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
Europe  had  undergone  a  great  change 
from  what  it  was  two  or  three  centuries 
before.  It  seemed  that  the  people  who 
had  been  slumbering  in  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  night  of  the  Dark  Ages 
were  now  fully  awakened.  The  com- 
pass, printing  and  gunpowder  had  been 
invented,  great  cities  as  manufacturing 
and  commercial  centres  were  rapidly, 
springing  up,  institutions  of  learning 
were  being  established  all  over  Europe; 
expeditions  for  commercial  and  explor- 
ing purposes  were  sent  in  all  directions; 
the  rich  and  varied  productions  of  India 
and  other  countries  of  the  east  were 
brought  to  Europe;  and  men  were  begin- 
ning to  take  broader  views  of  things  and 
to  take  a  deeper  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  humanity,  especially  in  religious  mat- 
ters. 

From  the  earliest  times  it  had  been 
known  by  learned  men  that  the  earth  is 
round  or  nearly  so,  and  as  early  as  1356, 
a  great  traveler  named  John  Mandeville 
stated  in  his  book  of  travels  that  the 
world  is  a  sphere,  and  that  he  had  often 
noticed  when  traveling  northward  how 


the  north  star  seemed  to  rise  toward  the 
zenith,  and  how  when  traveling  south- 
ward the  southern  constellations  seemed 
to  rise  one  after  another  out  of  the 
horizon,  and  that  it  was  possible  and 
practicable  for  a  man  starting  from  one 
point  on  the  globe,  by  constantly  keep- 
ing one  direction  to  arrive  at  the  start- 
ing place  again,  but  he  did  not  try  the 
experiment  himself. 

No  doubt  the  first  practical  believer  in 
the  theory  of  sailing  around  the  globe, 
was  Christopher  Columbus,  born  in  the 
city  of  Genoa,  Italy  in  the  year  1435, 
where  he  went  to  school  until  he  was 
fourteen  years  old,  when  he  went  to  sea 
in  order  to  complete  his  education  prac- 
tically and  fit  him  for  the  more  serious 
duties  of  life.  He  sailed  to  all  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  coasts  of 
Europe  and  such  parts  of  Africa  as  were 
then  known.  He  even  visited  Iceland, as 
some  think,  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
what  he  could  of  the  Norse  discoveries 
and  explorations,  in  order  to  better  fit 
himself  for  the  great  undertaking  that 
he  had  proposed  to  himself  as  a  life 
labor. 

He  was  also  a  religious  zealot,  whose 
object  was  to  discover  new  lands,  not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  adventure,  but  to 
carry  with  him  and  disseminate  the 
Catholic  religion.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish anything  great,  men  of  firm  con- 
victions and  unyielding  perseverance  are 
needed.  No  better  example  of  this  can 
be  furnished,  than  in  the  life  of  Colum- 
bus. But  to  do  all  this  required  money, 
and  how  to  obtain  it  was  his  chief  diffi- 
culty. He  first  applied  to  the  republic 
of  Genoa,  his  native  city,  but  was 
refused;  he  next  applied  to  Portugal, but 
by  the  advice  of  the  geographers  of  the 
court,  his  scheme  was  rejected  as  too 
visionary  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment, 
but  at  the  same  time,  they  informed  the 
king  privately  that  there  might  be  some- 
thing in  his  plans,  and  accordingly  a 
vessel  was  fitted  out,  and  sent  from  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands;  but  owing  to 
adverse  winds  and  storms,  and  also  to 
the  cowardice  of  the  captain,  the  ex- 
pedition returned  without  success.  The 
poor  enthusiast,  not  even  disheartened 
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by  such  base  treachery  as  this,  applied 
to  Spain  and  even  to  England,  but  at  first 
with  no  encouragement. 

In  the  former  country,  the  council  of 
wise  men  before  whom  his  proposition 
was  laid  rejected  it  as  too  foolish  for 
serious  consideration,  saying:  "It  is 
absurd.  Who  is  so  foolish  as  to  believe 
that  there  are  people  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world,  walking  with  their  heels 
upward,  and  their  heads  hanging  down? 
And  then,  how  can  a  ship  get  there? 
The  torrid  zone  through  which  they  must 
pass,  is  a  region  of  fire,  where  the  very 
waves  boil.  And  even  if  a  ship  could 
perchance  get  around  there  safely,  how 
could  it  ever  get  back?  Can  a  ship  sail 
up  hill?"  Disheartened  but  not  without 
hope,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to 
France,  and  solicit  the  court  of  that 
country,  but  just  before  he  left,  his 
friends  at  court  had  obtained  a  favorable 
reply.  Queen  Isabella  declared  that  she 
would  pledge  her  jewels  to  give  him 
support.  Most  of  the  money  was,  how- 
ever, raised  by  the  government  of  Spain, 
and  the  rest  by  the  friends  of  Colum- 
bus, the  Pinzons  of  Palos. 

The  means  he  had  thus  obtained  en- 
abled him  to  fit  out  three  small  vessels; 
but  his  difficulties  were  not  over  yet,  men 
could  not  be  found  who  were  willing  to 
engage  in  so  hazardous  and  uncertain  a 
voyage,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to 
throw  open  the  prisons,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  necessary  crews.  On  the  third 
day  of  August  1492,  the  expedition  set 
sail  from  Palos,  for  the  purpose  of  reach- 
ing the  Indies  as  was  supposed  by  sail- 
ing west  a  distance  of  three  thousand 
miles,  a  great  mistake  in  consequence  of 
the  too  small  estimate  of  the  size  of  the 
earth  and  one  which  Columbus  never 
knew  that  he  had  made.  Much  encour- 
agement was  given  to  the  adventurers 
from  the  fact  that  on  the  shores  of  the 
Azores,  the  Madeira,  Canary  and  Cape 
Verde  Islands,  the  v/esterly  winds  had 
washed  up  bits  of  carved  wood,  unknown 
species  of  trees  and  seeds,  and  especially 
the  bodies  of  two  men  of  strange  features 
and  complexion. 

The  frequent  disappointments,  not- 
withstanding   such    favorable    signs    as 


flocks  of  birds,  floating  branches  of  fresh, 
green  trees,  began  to  dishearten  many  of 
the  crew;  at  last  they  resolved  to  turn 
back.  Columbus  still  persisted,  but  all 
to  no  avail,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  timely 
discovery  of  a  carved  staff,  and  a  branch 
of  thorn  with  berries  on  it.  One  night 
Columbus  saw  a  iight  ahead,  moving  as 
if  a  lantern  carried  by  some  one  walking, 
the  next  morning  at  day-break,  Colum- 
bus and  his  crew  were  electrified  to  hear 
the  cry  of  Rodrigo  Triana  from  the  Pinta, 
"Land!"  Soon  all  were  bustling  upon 
deck  and  one  can  better  imagine  than 
describe  their  feelings  as  they  beheld, 
after  seventy-one  days  of  sailing,  the 
shores  green  with  tropical  verdure. 

Columbus  and  his  followers,  in  the 
splendid  and  brilliant  suits  of  those  days, 
landed, kissed  the  earth, and  thanked  God 
for  His  mercy.  He  then  erected  the  cross 
and  formally  took  possession  of  the 
country,  it  was  the  little  island  of  San 
Salvador,  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  of  Spain.  This  occurred  on 
October  12th,  1492. 

Other  islands  were  visited  and  partially 
explored,  but  persuaded  by  his  men,  he 
returned  to  Spain,  and  was  received 
wherever  he  appeared  with  so  much 
honor,  that  his  progress  through  the 
country  amounted  to  an  ovation,  and  the 
people  made  of  the  time  of  his  sojourn,  a 
holiday  season.  Second  and  third  voyages 
were  made  during  which  explorations 
were  still  further  carried  on.  From  this 
third  expedition,  he  was  sent  back  to 
Spain  in  chains,  some  base  and  ground- 
less charges  having  been  preferred 
against  him.  These  were  proven  to  be 
false,  and  he  was  released  to  take  part 
in  his  fourth  and  last  voyage  to  the  New 
World.  Shortly  after  his  return  from  this 
he  died, in  1506,  in  poverty  and  obscurity. 
He  was  buried  at  Valladolid  and  at  his 
own  request  his  chains  were  buried  with 
him.  His  bones  were  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Seville,  thence  to  San  Dom- 
ingo, and,  perhaps,  latterly  to  Havana, 
where  they  now  rest. 

Reading  References  for  further 
information  on  this,  and  other  important 
events  of  America's  early  history. — 
Histories  of  the  United  States:  Ridpath's 
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Scudders,  Barnes',  Doyle's,  Bancroft's, 
Hildreth's,  Wm.  C.  Bryants',  S.  H. 
Gay's,  Lossing's  and  Eliot's;  also  Mack- 
enzie's America,  Irving's  Columbus, 
Carkman's  Pioneers  of  France,  etc.,  De 
Vere's  Romance  of  American  History, 
T.  Irving's  De  Soto,  Prescott's  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  Help's  Spanish  Con- 
quest of  America,  Nicholls  John  Cabot, 
and  many  others.  Jos.  B.  Toronto. 


THE  VOLCANO  OF  KLUCHI. 

Kojerevsky — a  village  of  ten  huts  and 
sixty-three  inhabitants — lies  at  the  foot 
of  Uskovska,  a  mountain  of  nearly 
thirteen  thousand  feet,  whose  summit 
from  this  aspect  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  uniformly  rounded  dome  of  snow. 
It  is  in  reality  twenty-three  miles  off  as 
the  crow  flies,  but  the  giant  scale  on 
which  nature  works  in  these  regions 
belittles  space  to  an  extent  that  is 
inconceivable,  until  the  hard  facts  of 
actual  measurement  are  before  one. 
A  little  farther  to  the  south  and  east 
is  Kluchi,  whose  sharp  peak  rises  to 
a  vertical  height  of  three  and  one-fourth 
miles  above  the  river,  guarded  on  the 
right  by  Kojerevska,  which  is  inferior  to 
it  in  altitude  by  one  thousand  five 
hundred  feet. 

The  sun  was  setting  as  we  rounded  a 
corner  and  came  in  sight  of  the  village 
of  Kluchi,  its  smoke  hanging  as  a  blue 
haze  in  the  still  evening  air.  To  our  left, 
the  Harchinska  Mountains,  furrowed 
with  deep  gorges,  looked  almost  black 
against  the  amber  sky.  The  huge  cone 
of  Kluchi  caught  the  last  rays  of  the  sun 
and  flushed  a  pale  pink,  while  at  the  lip 
of  the  crater  a  fleecy  puff  of  smoke 
hovered  for  an  instant  as  if  in  doubt,  and 
then  floated  out  a  long  thin  streamer  to 
the  east.  Around  his  shoulders  hung  a 
thick  belt  of  cloud,  gathering  rapidly 
with  the  fast  approaching  night,  and 
beneath,  slope  after  slope,  rose  steadily 
up  to  meet  the  pyramid  above. 

The  morning  of  September  thirteenth 
broke  with  hardly  a  cloud,  and  the  view 
of  the  mountains,  which  now  lay  nearly 
due  south  of  us,  was  magnificent.  The 
even  slopes  or  ruddy  vegetation  rise 
smoothly  upward  till,   at  the  height  of 


two  or  three  thousand  feet,  the  snow 
is  reached.  The  outline  of  the  mighty 
volcano  was  as  perfect  here  as  before, 
and  its  exquisitely  graceful  slope  as 
unbroken.  Near  the  summit,  on  the  side 
immediately  facing  us,  a  deep  furrow, 
as  yet  untouched  by  the  rays  of  the 
morning  sun,  showed  the  remains  of 
some  past  eruption — a  huge  scar  which 
the  snows  of  many  winters  had  done 
their  best  to  obliterate.  From  the 
crater  light  puffs  of  smoke  drifted 
slowly  away  to  the  east,  far  whiter 
than  the  snow  which  lay  below,  for  on 
all  sides,  and  especially  near  the  summit, 
a  sprinkling  of  ashes  had  dulled  its 
purity  almost  to  a  gray.  The  rounded 
half  dome  of  Uskovska  to  the  west 
showed'a  vast  field  of  unbroken  snow, 
and  on  the  side  toward  Kluchefskaya 
appeared  to  have  been  completely  blown 
away  by  some  great  eruption  in  past 
years,  leaving  a  huge  open  crater,  the 
western  walls  of  which  alone  were  stand- 
ing. The  upper  part  of  these,  which 
was  all  that  we  were  able  to  see;  seemed 
to  be  almost  vertical  upon  the  inner  face. 
Between  the  two  mountains  was  a  lesser 
cone,  which,  like  Uskovska,  appeared 
extinct. 

We  had  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
taking  observations  on  the  heights,  the 
river  forming  a  good  base.  We  accord- 
ingly took  advantage  of  it,  and  from  the 
results  of  this  and  other  work  the  follow- 
ing may  be  given  as  fairly  accurate 
altitudes  for  the  four  chief  volcanoes 
lying  to  the  south  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  Kamschatka  River:  Kluchi  or  Kluch- 
efskaya, sixteen  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  feet;  Uskovska,  twelve 
thousand  five  hundred  and  eight  feet; 
Kojerevska,  fifteen  thousand  and  four 
hundred  feet;  Tolbatchinska,  eleven 
thousand  seven  hundred  feet. 

We  were  informed  that  an  eruption  of 
Kluchi  had  occurred  in  1879.  The  moun- 
tain is  always  more  or  less  in  a  state  of 
activity,  but  on  the  morning  of  August 
fourteenth  dense  clouds  of  smoke  ap- 
peared above  the  crater,  and  at  midday 
the  sky  was  as  dark  as  night.  Before 
long  ashes  began  falling,  and  in  a  few 
hours  the  ground  was  covered  with  them 
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to  the  depth  of  three  inches,  There  was 
no  earthquake,  but  on  the  following 
morning  a  small  stream  of  lava  poured 
from  the  lip  of  the  crater  on  the  north 
side.  It  descended  but  a  short  distance, 
however,  and,  shortly  after,  the  mountain 
returned  to  its  usual  state  of  threatening 
quiescence.  With  this  exception  there 
have  been  no  eruptions  within  the 
memory  of  man,  or  at  least  none  of  any 
magnitude.  A  few  ashes  often  fall,  and 
had  done  so  not  long  before  our  visit, 
but  the  recent  falls  of  snow  had  done 
much  to  hide  them. 

Kluchi  appears  to  have  been  still  more 
active  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
Krasheninikov  says  that  "it  throws  out 
ashes  twice  or  thrice  yearly,  and  some- 
times in  such  quantities  that  for  three 
hundred  versts  around  the  earth  is 
covered  with  them  to  the  depth  of  a 
vershoke  (nearly  two  inches).  From 
1727  to  1731  the  inhabitants  observed 
that  it  burnt  almost  without  interruption, 
but  they  were  not  under  such  apprehen- 
sions as  in  the  last  conflagration  in  the 
year  1737.  This  terrible  conflagration 
began  the  twenty- fifth  of  September  and 
lasted  one  week,  with  such  violence 
that  to  the  people  who  were  fishing  at 
sea  near  the  mountain  it  appeared  one 
red  hot  rock,  and  the  flames  which  burst 
through  several  openings  sometimes 
showed  like  rivers  of  fire,  with  a  shock- 
ing noise."  Selected. 


THE  FLEA. 
Fleas  love  dirt,  and  in  it  they  flourish 
and  multiply  most  abundantly.  But  in 
spite  of  St.  Dominic's  curse  and  their 
unclean  haunts,  they  are  interesting 
little  fellows.  Let  us  put  one  under  the 
microscope.  It  seems  to  be  clothed  in  a 
sort  of  armor  formed  of  brown  over- 
lapping plates,  that  are  so  exceedingly 
tough  as  to  be  almost  indestructible.  Its 
head  is  small  and  very  thin,  and  it  has  a 
single  eye  upon  each  side.  This  eye  is 
black,  and  the  rays  of  light  scintillate 
within  it  like  sparks  of  fire.  Puget  man- 
aged to  look  through  one  of  these  eyes, 
and  he  found  that  it  diminished  objects 
in  size,  while  it  multiplied  them  in  num- 
ber— a  man  appearing  like  an  army  of 


fairies,  and  the  flames  of  a  candle  becom- 
ing a  thousand  tiny  stars.  From  the 
shape  of  its  head,  and  for  other  reasons, 
the  flea  is  supposed  to  use  only  one  eye 
at  a  time.  The  offensive  weapon  of  the 
flea  is  composed  of  two  palpi,  or  feelers, 
two  piercers,  and  a  tongue.  When  it 
feeds  it  stands  erect,  thrusting  this 
sucker  into  the  flesh,  and  it  will  eat  with- 
out intermission  until  disturbed,  for  it 
voids  as  fast  as  it  swallows  its  food.  It 
is  interesting  to  put  several  in  a  glass, 
and,  giving  them  a  piece  of  raw  meat, 
see  them  all  standing  on  their  hind  legs 
to  suck  up  its  juices. 

Their  manner  of  breathing  is  still  un- 
determined, but  it  is  thought  most  pro- 
bable that  they  receive  air  into  their 
bodies  through  small  holes  at  the  ends 
of  their  palpi. 

The  legs  of  a  flea  are  marvels  of 
strength  and  elasticity.  They  are  joined 
to  the  body  by  long  tendons  that  act  like 
wire  springs.  In  making  its  leap,  which, 
it  is  said,  can  cover  two  hundred  times 
its  own  length,  the  flea  draws  the  leg 
close  up  to  the  body,  and  then  throws 
it  out  with  great  force;  but  the  impulse 
proceeds  from  the  first  joint  alone,  the 
others  only  increasing  it  by  their  stretch 
while  the  leap  is  being  made. 

Fleas  are  possessed  of  great  strength. 
Mouffet  tells  of  a  mechanic  who  made  a 
gold  chain,  as  long  as  his  finger,  that  a 
flea  dragged  after  him,  and  a  golden 
chariot,  which  he  drew  also.  Bingley 
writes  of  a  watchmaker  in  the  Strand 
who  had  an  ivory  four-wheeled  chaise, 
with  a  coachman  on  its  box,  drawn  by  a 
flea.  The  same  man  afterward  made  a 
carriage  with  six  horses,  a  coachman, 
four  persons  inside,  two  footmen  behind, 
and  a  postilion  on  one  of  the  horses,  all 
of  which  were  drawn  by  a  single  flea. 
Latrielle  mentions  a  flea  which  dragged 
a  silver  cannon,  of  twenty-four  times  its 
own  weight,  mounted  on  wheels,  and 
showed  no  fear  when  it  was  charged 
with  gunpowder  and  fired  off.  Rene 
says  that  he  saw  three  fleas  drawing  a 
tiny  omnibus;  that  a  pair  drew  a  chariot, 
and  that  a  brass  cannon  was  dragged  by 
a  single  one. 

There   are  several  varieties  of   fleas, 
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but  they  are  so  much  alike  that  their  dif- 
ferences are  interesting  only  to  scientific 
people.  The  cat  flea  will  do  as  well  as 
any  to  show  us  the  process  of  breeding. 
During  the  spring  and  summer  months 
she  simply  drops  her  eggs  into  the  fur 
of  the  cat.  But  in  the  autumn  and  winter 
she  glues  each  firmly  upon  a  hair.  These 
eggs  are  so  small  as  to  be  barely  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  but  under  the  micro- 
scope they  are  very  beautiful,  looking 
like  the  loveliest  pearls,  and  are  perfectly 
translucent.  The  flea  deposits  nearly 
two  hundred  at  a  time,  running  about 
and  dropping  them  here  and  there. 
They  soon  hatch  into  small,  white,  foot- 
less worms.  In  from  one  to  two  weeks 
they  go  into  cocoon.  Nothing  can  be 
prettier  than  this  cocoon.  I  wish  I  could 
show  it  to  you,  but  will  try  to  describe  it. 
It  is  like  a  flask  of  clear  glass,  tinged  at 
the  edges  with  pearly  tints,  and  dotted 
over* with  gold.  The  little  sleeper  within 
lies  in  a  circle,  is  rose  colored,  and  looks 
like  the  delicate  petal  of  a  flower.  In 
about  six  weeks  he  reaches  maturity.  At 


first  he  is  not  larger  than  a  mite,  but 
when  well  fed  grows  quickly  in  size  and 
strength. 

Fleas  are  quarrelsome,  and  great 
fighters.  When  several  are  confined  in 
a  glass,  they  will  stand  on  their  hind  legs, 
striking  at  their  opponents  with  the 
others,  and  roll  over  and  over  each 
other,  losing  legs  and  antennae,  and  at 
last  giving  up  their  lives  in  the  fight. 
There  is  a  record  of  a  flea  which  lived 
ten  days  after  such  an  encounter,  with  no 
antennae;  three  plates  of  his  side  broken 
in;  one  eye  gone;  and  with  only  four 
legs,  and  these  cut  off  to  the  first  joints. 

Fleas  are  supposed  to  feel  a  great 
antipathy  to  worm-wood  and  other  bitter 
herbs;  and,  in  England,  the  country 
people  have  a  habit  of  placing  these 
about  their  cottages  for  the  purpose  of 
banishing  the  lively  little  pests. — Swiss 
Cross. 


It  is  not  what  a  boy  earns,  but  what  he 
learns,  that  counts;  a  man's  earnings  are 
of  less  consequence  than  his  savings. 
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Ever  since  the  garden  of  Eden  was 
planted,  good  and  evil,  life  and  death 
have  been  symbolized  on  the  earth. 
The  tree  of  knowledge  whose  fruit  pro- 
duced death,  was  as  necessary  as  the  tree 
of  life,  whose  fruit  furnished  the  elements 
of  eternal  duration. 

This  truth  is  sufficiently  self-evident, 
perhaps,  without  being  sustained  by 
argument,  but  a  few  appropriate  com- 
ments and  illustrations  may  assist  in 
fixing  the  theme  more  perfectly  upon  the 
mind.  No  system  of  probation  could 
have  been  more  perfect  in  design,  or 
effectual  in  its  universal  results,  than 
that  involved  in  this  great  truth.  If  this 
forbidden  fruit  had  not  been  within  the 
reach  of  man,  no  fall,  and  consequently 
no  mortal  condition  could  have  become 
man's  inheritance.  Hence  no  redemp- 
tion would  have  been  wrought,  and  no 
grading  of  glories  would  have  marked 
the  economy  of  God  in  the  resurrection 


of  which  Christ  was  to  be  the  first  fruits, 
and  which  His  atonement  brought  to 
pass.  It  is  very  common  to  denounce 
the  existence  of  evil;  and  in  their  blind- 
ness some  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  temp- 
tation ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  try 
men's  integrity,  but  should  be  abolished, 
and  thus  the  agency  of  man  be  set  aside. 
The  revelations  of  God,  however,  deny 
that  this  is  correct  doctrine.  The  Book 
of  Mormon  says,  "there  must  needs  be 
an  opposition  in  all  things,"  and  the 
reason  is  also  given,  "for  if  men  did  not 
taste  the  bitter,  how  could  they  compre- 
hend and  enjoy  the  swe  ?" 

But  there  is  greater  depth  to  this  doc- 
trine than  many  conceive  of.  Everything 
in  existence  lends  to  the  glory  of  God. 
Paul  in  referring  to  this  great  principle  in 
connection  with  God's  work,  says  "Man 
can  do  nothing  against  the  work,  but  for 
it."  The  Lord  speaking  through  an 
ancient  prophet,  says  "I  will  cause  the 
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wrath  of  man  to  praise  me,  and  the  re- 
mainder I  will  restrain."  So  that  we 
may  know  that  whatever  of  evil  exists, 
it  has  a  mission  to  fill,  and  must  be  pro- 
moting the  glory  of  the  Father. 

The  web  of  this  world's  history  is  slow- 
ly woven,  and  the  whole  pattern  is  not 
apparent  all  at  one  time.  We  may  mar- 
vel at  its  quaintness,  while  forgetting 
that  we  are  seeing  it  but  in  part,  or  that 
we  may  be  even  looking  only  at  the 
wrong  side,  and  perhaps  then  upside 
down. 

Holding  this  view,  how  charitably  we 
can  afford  to  look  upon  even  the  un- 
righteous works  of  others.  Puny  man 
may  raise  his  arm  to  smite  the  Saints,  but 
like  Saul  at  the  stoning  of  Stephen,  he 
is  perhaps  preparing  a  thorn  in  his  own 
flesh  to  goad  him  into  future  righteous- 
ness. The  efforts  of  evil  men  never  re- 
sult as  they  anticipate.  Their  blows  are 
turned  to  a  different  account,  and  they 
frequently  rap  their  own  knuckles  when 
least  they  expect  it.  The  beheading  of 
John  the  Baptist,  gave  Christ  the  oppor- 
tunity to  rebuke  the  Jewish  people  for 
rejecting  him.  And  the  crucifixion  of 
the  Savior  made  all  the  world  resound 
with  the  tidings  of  his  resurrection. 

It  is  so  to  day.  Perhaps  some  suppose 
that  there  should  be  no  ministers  except 
the  Latter-day  Saints.  If  that  were  the 
case,  there  would  be  none  in  opposition 
to  them.  These  persons  are  all  perform- 
ing their  parts  in  God's  great  drama. 
Some  of  these  men  are  preparing  people 
for  the  telestial  world,  those  who  are 
only  worthy  of  this  glory  and  kingdom. 
These  are  they  that  are  some  of  Paul, 
and  some  of  Apollos,  and  some  of 
Cephas,  "but  obey  not  the  gospel  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  And  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  when  through  the  labors 
of  men,  although  such  teachers  may  not 
be  endowed  with  the  Holy  Priesthood, 
people  are  led  to  become  more  honest, 
more  truthful  and  more  virtuous,  they 
are  getting  nearer  to  God,  and  are  thus 
being  brought  within  that  realm  of 
righteousness,  where  the  gospel  influ- 
ences may  more  readily  reach  them  in 
a  day  to  come. 

Some  of  these  may  yet  join  the  Church 


of  Christ  in  this  life,  while  others  are 
preparing  themselves  to  receive  the 
gospel  in  the  spirit  world.  Who  shall 
say  that  these,  who  are  probably  de- 
signed for  such  a  state  hereafter,  are 
not  being  prepared  for  it  to  some  extent 
at  least  by  their  religious  conditions  and 
surroundings  in  the  present  sphere? 

We  must  then  acknowledge  God,  and 
confess  his  hand  in  what  appears  to  be 
evil,  or  at  least  in  opposition  to  our 
views  of  right,  it  seems  to  me  the  facts 
sustain  this  position  in  considering  God's 
dealings  with  man  on  the  earth.  And 
certainly  it  makes  us  more  contented  that 
it  should  be  so.  C.  W.  Stayner. 


ANTS  AND  THEIR  WAYS. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  in- 
dustry and  sagacity  of  the  ant.  Dr. 
Bonavia,  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Garde?iers'  Chronicle , relates  his  observa- 
tions on  the  habits  of  ants  in  India,  in 
which  he  says: 

"On  one  occasion  I  killed  a  wasp — the 
small  yellow  wasp  that  is  so  common  in 
India.  Soon  after,  I  observed  an  ant 
moving  about  on  the  sill  of  a'  window. 
It  struck  me  as  a  good  opportunity  to 
observe  what  steps  this  ant  would  take,  if 
brought  in  contact  with  the  dead  wasp. 
I  placed  the  wasp  in  the  path  of  the  ant 
and  watched  the  result.  The  ant,  on 
finding  the  wasp,  climbed  over  it  and  ex- 
plored it  thoroughly  in  all  directions. 
Having  satisfied  itself  that  this  was  a 
good  find,  it  descended,  and  ran  down 
the  wall  of  the  window  and  across  a  very 
rough  grass  mat  made  of  the  Saccharum 
moonja  (the  moonja  or  surput  matting  of 
India).  It  galloped  across  the  room 
over  this  rough  surface  as  hard  as  it 
could  go,  in  a  particular  direction,  and 
disappeard  under  the  wooden  sill  of  a 
door.  I  still  watched  to  see  what  would 
happen.  Presently  a  long  string  of  ants 
in  single  file  came  out  and  followed  the 
exact  course  that  the  foraging  ant  had 
taken.  They  crossed  the  mat  in  the 
same  course,  and  went  up  the  wall 
straight  to  the  wasp.  I  left  them  in 
peace,  and  some  time  after  I  found  only 
the  sheel  of  the  wasp.  They  had  eaten 
up  all  its  interior,  and  returned  home. 
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It  is  evident  that  single  ants  leave  the 
nest,  as  scouts  or  explorers,  on  foraging 
expeditions,  and  go  to  long  distances. 
By  some  scent  left  on  their  course,  they 
are  able  to  retrace  their  steps  to  their 
nest.  The  ants  in  the  nest,  probably  by 
some  scent  of  the  body  found  which  the 
exploring  ant  brings  with  it,  are  made  to 
understand  that  something  good  to  eat 
has  been  found.  Guided  by  the  explor- 
ing ant,  or  by  the  scent  it  may  have  left 
in  its  track,  the  whole  nest  or  a  portion 
of  it  sallies  out,  and  goes  strait  to  the 
find.  If  the  body  found  is  easily 
dragged  home,  the  column  does  so,  in 
prqcession,  some  preceding,  some  drag- 
ging, and  some  following  the  treasure. 
Otherwise  they  set  to  and  eat  up  what 
portions  they  can  of  the  thing  found. 
This  trait  in  ants  is  most  interesting. 
Solitary  ants  are  seen  in  all  direc- 
tions exploring  and  careering  up  and 
down  the  stems   and   leaves  of  plants. 


If  they  come  across  a  flower  with 
its  nectar  approachable,  that  flower 
quickly  becomes  crowded  with  other 
ants.  Their  feeling  organs  appear  to  be 
their  antennae.  As  they  move  about 
and  explore,  their  antennae  are  always 
very  active  and  projected  before  them. 
They  stop  here  and  there, and  move  these 
sensitive  organs  as  if  their  whole  atten- 
tion were  directed  to  the  impressions 
received  by  them,  and  it  appears  they 
decided  what  course  to  take  according 
to  the  impressions  conducted  by  their 
antennae.  When  two  ants  of  the  same 
kind  going  in  opposite  directions  meet 
they  never  "cut"  each  other  and  pass  on, 
but  invariably  stop  and  have  a  chat,  so  to 
speak,  and  communicate  to  each  other 
the  news.  How  they  do  this  I  can  not 
tell,  nor  can  I  tell  exactly  how  light 
communicates  to  our  brain  the  presence 
of  objects  outside  of  us  and  at  a  distance 
from  us. 
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"Barin  (master),  there  is  a  storm 
coming."  So  speaks  the  driver  of  my 
telayga  (post-cart),  a  queer  little  tray  on 
wheels,  poorly  sheltered  from  the  burn- 
ing sun  by  a  ragged  tilt,  under  which  I 
lie  at  full  length  on  a  bed  of  hay,  this 
primitive  conveyance  having  no  seats 
whatever.  But  it  goes  briskly  along 
nevertheless,  for  the  two  wiry  little 
mountain  horses  that  draw  it,  though 
scarcely  bigger  than  ponies,  are  as  swift 
and  untiring  as  the  wolves  of  their  native 
wilds. 

The  driver  himself  is  quite  as  pictures- 
que as  his  vehicle.  He  is  a  young  Gru- 
-sian  (Georgian)  mountaineer,  sinewy 
and  graceful  as  a  panther,  his  smart 
velvet  jacket  and  glossy  black  curls  har- 
monizing well  with  a  dark,  handsome, 
brigand-like  face,  which  Murillo  himself 
would  have  loved  to  paint. 

All  day  I  have  been  scurrying  over 
the  vast  dusty  plain  lying  between  Tiflis 
(the  capital  of  the  Russian  Caucasus) 
and  the  mighty  mountains  which,  far  to 
the  north  of  it,  form  the  boundary-wall 


between  Europe  and  Asia.  Changing 
my  horses  and  driver  every  twelve  or 
fifteen  miles,  I  have  already  accom- 
plished six  stages;  and  now  the  first 
"foot-hills"  of  the  great  central  range 
begin  to  rise  around  me,  just  as  the 
splendor  of  a  real  Asiatic  sunset  steeps 
the  gray  unending  level  in  a  flood  of 
golden  glory,  and  lights  up  the  distant 
snow-peaks. 

The  fresh  horses  go  gallantly  along, 
and  I  have  already  got  through  several 
miles  of  my  seventh  stage,  when  the 
yemshtchik  (driver)  utters  his  ominous 
warning. 

"Well,  what  if  there  is  a  storm?"  ask 
I;  "We  can  go  on  all  the  same.  I  sup- 
pose you're  not  afraid  of  any  storm  that 
ever  blew? — nor  am  I  either,  for  that 
matter." 

"Ah,  master,"  says  the  Grusian,  shak- 
ing his  head,  gravely,  "I  see  you  don't 
know  what  the  storms  of  the  Caucasus 
are  like.  Why,  such  a  whirlwind  as 
we're  going  to  have  presently  would 
knock    over    this    cart    like    an    apple- 
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basket,  and  even  if  it  didn't,  the  horses 
would  be  sure  to  take  fright  at  the 
thunder,  and  chuck  us  down  a  precipice 
before  we  had  time  to  make  the  sign  of 
the  cross.  We  must  get  to  the  post- 
house  before  the  storm  bursts,  or  it  will 
be  a  bad  job  for  us  both." 

While  he  is  speaking,  I  noticed  that 
the  horses  are  beginning  to  snuff  the  air 
uneasily,  and  to  quicken  their  pace,  as 
if  they  knew  well  what  was  in  store  for 
them.  But,  look  as  I  may,  I  can  see 
no  threatening  sign  amid  the  glorious 
brightness  of  the  evening  sky,  against 
which  the  great  mountains  stand  out 
like  a  gorgeous  fairyland,  half  purple 
and  half  gold. 

But  all  at  once  I  observe  that  the  fine 
outline  of  the  distant  hills — which,  when 
I  last  looked,  was  sharp  and  clear,  as  in 
a  photograph — is  growing  blurred  and 
indistinct,  as  if  seen  through  wet  glass, 
while  at  the  same  moment  I  become 
aware  of  a  strange,  ghostly  chillness  in 
the  warm,  soft,  evening  air.  The  pre- 
dicted storm  is  coming,  sure  enough; 
and  so,  evidently,  thinks  my  Grusian, 
who,  with  a  fierce  shake  of  the  lines, 
and  a  yell  as  shrill  and  ear-piercing  as  a 
steam-whistle,  sets  his  horses  going  in 
earnest. 

Away,  away  we  fly,  over  sudden  ups 
and  downs  that  bump  and  jolt  us  till  I 
feel  thankful  for  the  protecting  hay  in 
which  I  am  embedded;  but  I  begin  to  be 
somewhat  anxious  as  shock  after  shock 
makes  the  light  vehicle  tremble  in  every 
joint,  for  I  know,  to  my  cost,  that  the 
wheels  of  the  Russian  post-cart  are 
always  ready  to  come  off  on  the  slightest 
excuse,  and  if  anything  gives  way  now, 
it  is  all  over  with  us. 

Unluckily  for  us,  this  stage  happens  to 
be  an  unusually  long  one,  and  very 
much  uphill  to  boot,  and  although  the 
horses  seem  to  be  flying  like  the  wind, 
we  are  haunted  by  a  strange  nightmare 
feeling  of  making  no  progress,  struggle 
how  we  will.  The  keen,  black  eye  of 
the  semi-savage  beside  me  glances  rest- 
lessly from  the  darkening  sky  to  the 
long  stretch  of  road  that  still  lies  before 
us,  as  if  measuring  our  chances  of 
escape;  and   I   can  see  by  his  clinched 


teeth  and  knitted  brows  what  he  thinks 
of  them. 

Meanwhile  the  signs  of  coming  evil 
multiply  fast  on  every  side.  The  rattle 
of  hoof  and  wheel  sounds  unnaturally 
loud  amid  the  dead,  grim  silence  that 
broods  over  earth  and  sky.  The  great 
snow-peaks  have  long  since  vanished  as 
if  they  had  never  been,  and  now  the 
lower  slopes  in  their  turn  are  fast  dis- 
appearing into  a  mass  of  gray,  sullen 
clouds,  rapidly  changing  to  bluish-black. 
The  dying  sun  shoots  one  red  and 
angry  glare  at  these  invaders  of  his 
domain,  and  then  he  sinks  behind  the 
mountains,  and  all  is  night. 

But  light  and  darkness  seem  alike 
to  my  restless  driver  and  his  horses,  and 
on  we  go  as  madly  as  ever.  In  truth, 
it  is  now  a  question  of  minutes  whether 
we  escape  or  not.  Already  a  gleam  of 
lightning  is  seen  playing  through  the 
deepening  gloom,  and  the  distant  thun- 
der can  be  heard  growling  and  rever- 
berating among  the  vast  hollows  of  the 
unseen  mountains. 

All  at  once  a  shout  of  joy  breaks  from 
the  Grusian's  compressed  lips,  for  as  we 
come  dashing  around  a  sharp  curve  of 
the  road  a  solitary  spot  of  light  shows 
itself  through  the  gloom  not  very  far 
ahead.  It  is  the  lighted  window  of  the 
post-house! 

As  we  fly  over  the  intervening  space 
we  see  lanterns  gleaming  hither  and 
thither,  while  the  hoarse  shouts  of  en- 
couragement come  rolling  to  our  ears 
from  the  group  of  men  watching  our 
progress,  as  Irish  fishermen  watch  the 
last  boat  coming  in  when  a  heavy  gale  is 
sweeping  up  from  the  Atlantic.  And 
now,  with  smoking  flanks  and  quivering 
nostrils,  the  overtasked  horses  dash  up 
to  the  sheltering  door,  and  we  are  safe! 

"Is  that  you,  Daveed  Stepanovitch?" 
(David,  son  of  Stephen)  cries  the  well- 
known  voice  of  a  Russian  officer  of  my 
acquaintance  from  the  window.  "I 
thought  nobody  but  you  could  be  mad 
enough  to  be  on  the  road  such  a  night  as 
this.  Come  in  and  have  some  tea;  you 
are  not  a  moment  too  soon!" 

I  am  not,  indeed.  Scarcely  have  I 
entered  the  stuffy  little  room  in  which 
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Captain  A is  seated,  when  the  sur- 
rounding blackness  suddenly  becomes 
as  bright  as  noonday.  In  the  glare  of  a 
terrific  blaze  of  lightning  the  white, 
scared  faces  of  the  postmaster's  child- 
ren, the  gilt-edged  pictures  of  Rus- 
sian saints  on  the  wall,  the  tea-things 
scattered  about  the  table,  and  the  wild 
waste  of  dark  mountains  outside,  are 
all  terribly  distinct  for  one  moment,  and 
then  blotted  out  again. 

Then  follows  a  clap  of  thunder  that 
seems  to  split  the  very  sky,  and  in- 
stantly the  whole  fury  of  the  storm 
breaks  loose.  The  wind  howls  and 
shrieks,  and  shakes  the  strong  timbers 
till  they  crack;  and  the  very  bullets  of 
rain  come  hammering  upon  the  roof; 
and  the  thunder  roars  and  bangs  over- 
head, crash  on  crash,  like  the  cannonade 
of  a  great  battle,  while  flash  after  flash 
lights  up  the  pouring  sky  and  tossing 
forest,  only  to  plunge  them  in  deeper 
gloom  once  more.  A  huge  bough,  torn 
off  by  the  wind,  is  dashed  against  the 
side  of  the  hut  with  a  shock  like  a 
battering-ram,  and  the  door,  in  spite  of 
its  heavy  wooden  bars,  shakes  and 
rattles  as  if  just  about  to  be  hurled 
bodily  into  the  midst  of  us. 

And  so  the  tempest  rages  for  more 
than  an  hour,  while  we  sit  watching  it  in 
silence,  for  no  human  voice,  even  if 
strained  to  its  utmost  pitch,  could  made 
itself  heard  amid  that  sky-rending 
uproar.  But  gradually  the  thunder 
grows  fainter,  the  rain  ceases  to  pour, 
the  wind  dies  away  in  hollow 
gasps  and  moanings.  Amid  the  tomb- 
like stillness  which  succeeds  to  that 
maddening  uproar,  not  a  sound  is  heard 
save  the  ghostly  "tick"  of  the  great 
drops  that  fall  from  the  eaves,  and  the 
hoarse  booming  of  the  swollen  torrents 
amid  the  surrounding  hills.  The  peril  is 
past,  and  I  order  out  fresh  horses,  and 
set  forth   upon  my  journey  once  more. 

David  Ker. 


THE   GARDENS  OF   GREECE. 

Modern  society  can  scarcely  form  a 

conception  of  the  extent  to  which  flowers 

were  cultivated  in  Greece,  says  a  popular 

writer,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  their 


beauty  when  beheld  in  the  garden,  but 
on  account  of  the  immense  use  made  of 
them  in  religious  ceremonies,  as  well  as 
in  the  circumstances  of  daily  life.  The 
lover  crowned  himself  with  flowers  when 
he  went  to  visit  his  mistress,  hung  gar- 
lands of  flowers  upon  her  door,  and 
adorned  with  wreaths  the  statues  of  the 
divinities  who  were  supposed  to  preside 
over  love  or  marriage.  Scarcely  anyone 
entered  a  temple  uncrowned,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  deity  wor- 
shiped there,  the  flowers  of  the  wreath 
were  changed.  Again,  when  the  Atheni- 
ans repaired  to  the  theatre,  which  con- 
tained an  audience  of  between  twenty 
and  thirty  thousand  persons,  nearly 
everyone  wore  a  garland  on  his  head. 
At  private  parties,  likewise,  when  they 
dined  or  drank  together,  their  brows 
were  decked  with  flowers,  while  the 
apartments  in  some  instances  were 
covered  so  deeply  with  roses  that  they 
reclined  upon  them  as  upon  sofas. 

This  taste,  which  prevailed  more  or 
less  throughout  the  whole  country  as 
well  as  in  Magna  Grsecia,  Sicily,  and  Asia 
Minor,  may  convey  some  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent of  floral  cultivation,  which  every- 
where constituted  an  important  branch 
of  industry,  just  as  the  cultivation  of 
roses  still  does  in  parts  of  Central  Egypt 
and  the  northern  provinces  of  India.  In 
these  eastern  countries  vast  quantities  of 
roses  are  needed  for  the  manufacture  of 
attar,  the  most  lasting  and  delicate  per- 
fume ever  invented  by  man. 

In  the  present  day,  the  Greeks  convert 
roses  to  several  uses  not  much  thought 
of  in  the  West.  At  Athens,  for  example, 
is  made  a  conserve  of  roses,  imported 
occasionally  into  England,  which  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  most  delicious 
articles  of  luxury  that  can  be  imagined, 
being  equally  remarkable  for  taste  and 
scent,  as  well  as  for  its  power  of  stimu- 
lating digestion  and  promoting  health. 

The  love  for  natural  flowers  is  a  refined 
instinct,  and  no  woman,  however  poor, 
can  afford  to  lose  the  influence  of  grow- 
ing plants  in  her  living  rooms  all  the  year 
round,  but  more  especially  during  the 
winter  months,  when  their  cultivation 
out  of  doors  is  impossible. 
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A  fresh-cut  rose,  or  bunch  of  carna-  | 
tions,  on  the  dinner-table  gives  to  the 
simplest  repast  an  appetizing  flavor;  and 
the  commonest  surroundings  are  made 
more  cheerful  from  the  dash  of  color  and 
fragrance  afforded  by  a  potted  plant  in 
bloom;  while  the  cheap  print  dress  of 
the  mistress  of  the  cottage,  if  clean  and 
neat,  and  brightened  by  a  single  flower 
upon  her  breast,  invites  the  grateful 
appreciation  of  the  lired  husband  coming 
home  from  a  day's  hard  toil. 

In  this  matter  of  ornamentation  with 


flowers,  as  in  physical  development, 
women  of  the  present  would  do  well  to 
look  to  the  natural  and  commendable 
customs  of  ancient  Greece  for  suggest- 
ions, and  not  to  the  artificial  and  de- 
basing fashions  of  the  France  of  to-day. 
For  the  best  results  in  living  we  must 
study  the  best  models,  and  surely  the 
highest  forms  of  nature  are  preferable  to 
the  lowest  forms  of  art. 


Effort,  not  success,  is  the  true  measure 
of  heroism. 
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A  few  miles  north  of  Ephesus,  beauti- 
fully situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  wind- 
ing arm  of  the  sea, stands  Smyrna,  in  old 
times  one  of  the  noblest,  and  to  day,  one 
of  the  fairest  cities  of  Ionia.  Its  natural 
harbor,  formed  by  an  elbow  of  land  and 
its  situation,  so  highly  advantageous  for 
the  Levant  trade,  has  caused  Smyrna 
to  rise  in  importance  and  wealth.  It  is 
difficult  to  realize  that  the  Smyrna  of  to- 
day, is  the  same  city  that  existed  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Domitian,  about 
the  rear  96  A.  D.  when  those  violent 
persecutions  were  raging,  which  have 
written  the  history  of  the  early  Christian 
church  in  the  blood  of  her  children. 
At  that  time  the  people  of  Smyrna 
were  considered  higher  ritualists  than 
any  other  cummunity  in  the  world.  They 
had  no  heart  for  religion,  they  were 
hardly  superstitious,  they  were  callous 
atheists.  In  such  a  city  there  could  be 
little  religious  power,  though  there  was 
much  religious  pomp.  Her  citizens, 
though  merchants,  were  more  refined  than 
those  princes  of  trade,  the  Corinthians. 
During  a  quarrel  that  was  in  progress  be- 
tween Rome,  and  that  portion  of  Asia 
Minor,  wishing  to  show  their  approval  of 
Rome,  and  believing  the  Romans  would 
be  victorious, they  built  a  splendidtemple, 
which  they  dedicated  to  the  city  of 
Rome,  and  there  the  unscrupulous 
citizens  assembled  to  bow  down  and 
worship  a  goddess  of  their  own  creation. 

At  a  very  early  period,  though  there 


is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  acts  of  the 
Apostles,  the  gospel  was  preached  in 
Smyrna.  As  everywhere  else  it  took 
root,  but  from  this  slight  insight  into 
the  character  of  the  people,  we  can  well 
imagine  that  the  luxurious  rich,  scorning 
every  religion,  would  lend  no  ear  to  such 
a  story  as  the  deciples  of  Christ  had  to 
tell.  "Unto  the  poor  in  Smyrna,  was  the 
gospel  preached;"  and  the  message  to 
the  "angel  of  the  congregation  in 
Smyrna,"  seems  to  imply  this.  Ecclesias- 
tical history  invests  this  congregation 
with  peculiar  interest.  It  was  over  them 
that  the  friend  and  pupil  of  St.  John, 
the  revered  and  martyred  Polycarp,  pre- 
sided. The  Revelation  was  written 
about  the  year  96.  No  wonder  that  the 
message  was  set  to  the  keynote  of 
martyrdom.  An  unseen  hand  was  lead- 
ing them  to  death,  yet  it  was  the  path 
Jesus  himself  had  trodden,  and  from 
glory  that  day,  He  spake  unto  them,  a 
glory  to  which  the  path  through  the 
grave  led  up.  The  members  of  the 
Church  in  Smyrna  were  poor  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world;  God  speaking  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  other  world,  calls  them 
rich,  and  their  heavenly  riches  can 
coexist  with  earthly  poverty.  Indeed, 
worldly  wealth  has  little  to  do  with 
heavenly  wealth,  except  that,  like  every 
other  accident  of  life,  God  uses  it  as  an 
instrument  to  mould  the  clay  upon  the 
wheel,  either  fashioning  the  soul  to  con- 
tain heavenly  treasures,  and  to  become 
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capable  of  spiritual  joy,  or  else  the  clay 
bearing  marks  of  the  instrument  will  go 
before  the  judge  to  tell  of  a  useless  life, 
a  frustrated  end,  a  lost  estate. 

The  faithful  in  Smyrna  were  not  only 
poor,  but  were  evidently  under  the  per- 
secution of  the  Jews,  for  the  message 
says,  "I  know  the  blasphemy  of  them 
which  say  they  are  Jews,  and  are  not,  but 
are  the  synagogue  of  Satan."  Calumnies 
and  accusations  were  preferred  against 
the  Christians  by  the  Jews,  but  the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth  calls  them  blasphemies, 
evil  speakings  against  Himself.  And  yet 
he  does  not  hasten  to  avenge,  but  lets  the 
darkness  deepen,  and  the  storm  increase. 
But  he  warns  them  to  live  above  the  pre- 
sent, and  to  hold  fast  by  what  they 
possess,  their  faith,  their  true  riches. 
"Fear  none  of  those  things  ye  are  about 
to  suffer:  the  devil  shall  cast  some  of  you 
into  prison,  that  you  may  be  tried,  and 
ye  shall  have  tribulation  ten  days."  The 
storm  soon  broke,  Polycarp  their  aged 
bishop  refused  to  flee,  until  his  flock 
urged  him,  for  their  sakes.  His  hiding 
place  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  was  dis- 
covered by  torturing  a  child  to  reveal  it. 
His  captors  carried  him  back  in  triumph. 
Standing  in  the  crowded  amphitheatre, 
before  the  Roman  magistrate,  he  was 
asked  by  the  judge,  who  like  a  second 
Pilate,  wished  to  release  him,  "Wilt  thou 
curse  Christ,  and  I  will  set  thee  free!" 
Mark  the  old  man's  faithful  answer, 
"Eighty  and  six  years  have  I  served,  and 
He  has  never  done  me  wrong;  how  then 
can  I  curse  him  my  King  and  my 
Savior!"  His  sentence  was  passed;  the 
Jews  collected  wood  from  the  baths,  and 
workshops,  and  heaped  the  pile.  Calmly 
divesting  himself  of  his  garments  he 
mounted  the  stake,  the  yells  of  the 
crowd  were  stilled  by  the  calmness  of 
the  venerable  man,  and  they  heard  his 
last  words — words  that  proved  he  re- 
membered the  message  he  had  received 
for  his  congregation,  for,  "he  was  faith- 
ful unto  death." 

Though  no  fires  will  be  lighted  for  us, 
yet  is  this  not  a  lesson  for  these  days, 
for  are  we  not  "hurt  by  persecution?" 
He  that  walketh  in  the  midst  of  the  can- 
dlesticks is   among  us  to   day,   and  re- 


peats,   again    and    again,  his  charge  to 
the  Smyrna  church: 

"Be  ye  faithful  unto  death.  I  have 
given  thee  reason  and  a  Church  and 
years  to  live.  Use  the  gift  well,  use  it 
for  me;  do  not  forget  who  gave  it,  do  not 
be  ashamed  of  me;  work  for  me,be  faith- 
ful unto  death.  Though  I  tarry,  yet  will  I 
surely  come,  and  when  your  hour 
strikes  you  will  be  glad  you  were  faith- 
ful, for  in  the  hand  that  beckons  you 
away,  is  the  crown  of  life.  The  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Smyrna  like  the  Ephe- 
sians,  were  ever  ready  to  build  Temples. 
Many  of  them  were  of  vast  proportions, 
and  richly  decorated,  but  the  eye  of  the 
modern  traveler  rests  upon  none  of 
them  to  day,  and  indeed  such  structures 
would  be  out  of  place  amid  the  busy  and 
crowded  thoroughfares  of  the  modern 
city.  Two  thousand  years  ago  Smyrna 
was  a  busy  and  celebrated  seaport,  and 
has  continued  so  through  all  the  inter- 
vening centuries,  and  she  still  commands 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Levant  trade. 
A  good  view  of  the  city  and  bay  can 
be  obtained  from  the  hills,  behind  the 
town,  and  the  scene  well  repays  the 
traveler  for  his  exertion. 

M.  A.   Greenkalxk. 


MEETING  OBLIGATIONS. 
Debts  and  duties  would  be  nearly 
synonymous  were  it  not  that  custom  has 
associated  the  word  debt  so  closely  with 
money  as  almost  to  confine  its  use  to 
that  alone.  Every  duty  is,  however, 
really  a  debt,  that  is,  something  which 
we  owe  and  ought  to  pay.  It  may  be 
money  or  it  may  be  service;  it  may  be 
justice  or  mercy,  command  or  obedience, 
protection  or  friendship,  reverence  or 
love;  whatever  it  be  that  comes  to  us  as 
an  obligation  to  be  met,  a  duty  to  be 
performed,  is  also  a  debt  that  is  owed, 
which  a  healthful  conscience  will  not 
desire  to  repudiate.  Most  of  the  moral 
teaching  in  the  world  consists  in  defining 
these  obligations,  in  explaining  to  men 
and  women  how  certain  relations  involve 
certain  duties,  why  they  are  binding  up- 
on them,  and  what  results  will  follow 
their  obedience  or  disobedience.  All 
this  is  most  useful  and  necessary,  yet  it 
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should  never  be  forgotten  that  it  is  like 
the  gardener's  work  in  nourishing  the 
plant,  which  is  excellent  if  the  root  be 
alive  and  healthful,  but  of  no  avail 
otherwise.  The  root  of  a  dutiful  life  is 
the  heart's  readiness  to  pay  all  debts,  to 
discharge  all  obligations.  This  is  some- 
thing entirely  apart  from  correct  views 
of  duty.  It  may  exist  with  or  without  a 
keen  appreciation  of  relations  and  thtir 
consequent  obligations.  But  unless  it  is 
there,  no  perception,  however  acute,  no 
mental  outlook,  however  broad,  no  con- 
clusions, however  well  founded,  will 
suffice  to  make  a  virtuous  character. 
There  are  few  things  in  which  men  differ 
more  radically  than  in  this  inward  ten- 
dency. Take,  for  example,  the  com- 
monest form  of  debt,  that  of  money. 
There  are  some  who  would  never  pay 
such  debts  if  they  could  help  it.  Either 
the  fear  of  the  law  or  of  social  condem- 
nation or  some  other  penalty  is  needed 
to  compel  them,  and  if  these  can  be 
avoided,  or  have  lost  their  force,  their 
debts  will  remain  unpaid.  Others  need 
no  such  motive.  They  not  only  promptly 
pay  their  dues,  but  they  would  be  un- 
happy not  to  do  so,  even  could  they  con- 
ceal the  fact  from  the  whole  world.  The 
same  difference  is  seen  in  all  obligations. 
One  heart  will  spring  to  meet  and  to 
discharge  them  as  soon  as  they  are  mani- 
fest; another  discovers  them  with  regret, 
and  either  fulfills  them  through  some 
outside  pressure  or,  if  that  be  absent, 
leaves  them  unfulfilled.  It  is  clear  that 
the  effect  of  moral  teaching  on  these  two 
classes  of  people,  as  well  as  the  effect 
of  their  own  advancing  intelligence, 
will  be  vastly  different.  In  the  one  case 
the  new  knowledge  will  blossom  into 
rich  fruitage;  it  will  exalt  the  character 
and  improve  the  conduct;  in  the  other  it 
will  lie  a  heavy  weight  of  unfulfilled 
responsibility.  Given  the  disposition  to 
discharge  obligations,  and  every  new  one 
that  is  revealed  to  the  mind  is  a  step  up- 
ward in  the  life  and  value  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

How,  then,  may  this  disposition  be 
cultivated  is  a  question  for  everyone  who 
hopes  to  improve  himself  or  his  neigh- 
bors.   How  may  we  cherish  and  develop 


the  spirit  which  springs  to  pay  each 
debt  as  fast  as  it  is  discovered?  Certainly 
this  is  a  far  more  delicate  and  difficult  task 
than  any  unfolding  of  duties  to  the  un- 
derstanding. Yet  much  can  be  done  in 
this  direction  by  those  who  have  some 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  much 
sympathy  with  it.  The  influence  of 
heart  upon  heart,  wherever  affection  or 
strong  feeling  exists,  is  well  known.  If 
those  who  love  to  fulfill  their  own  obliga- 
tions will  cultivate  a  warm  and  sympa- 
thetic interest  in  their  fellow-men,  and 
manifest  that  interest  in  all  their  relations 
with  them — if,  not  resting  satisfied  with 
the  instruction  that  may  convince  the 
intellect,  but  leave  the  mainspring  of 
conduct  untouched,  they  also  appeal  to 
the  sympathies,  the  desires,  and  the  feel- 
ings, stirring  them  into  vital  activity 
rather  by  their  influence  than  their 
words,  they  will  have  touched  the  right 
chord.  It  is  pre-eminently  in  youth, 
however,  that  this  desire  to  meet  obliga- 
tions may  be  most  firmly  implanted  and 
become  a  permanent  possession.  Chil- 
dren are  quick  to  catch  the  spirit  of 
those  they  are  with;  they  soon  learn  to 
value  the  same  things  and  to  strive  for 
them.  And  the  desire  for  a  worthy 
object  continually  striven  for  and  at- 
tained, grows  into  a  habit  of  the  heart, 
as  surely  as  any  long-continued  process 
of  thought  grows  into  a  habit  of  the 
mind  or  any  oft-repeated  manual  opera- 
tion grows  into  a  habit  of  the  hand.  And 
what  habit  can  be  so  inestimable  to 
the  individual  or  so  valuable  to  society 
as  that  which  leads  men  and  women  to 
meet  every  obligation  as  it  arises,  gladly 
and  speedily,  with  the  same  satisfaction 
that  every  honest  man  feels  in  paying 
his  debts?  In  the  words  of  a  late  writer, 
"An  ideal  society  would  be  one  in  which 
an  ideal  education  habitually  stimulated 
and  inflamed  the  good  passions,  while  it 
starved  and  discouraged  the  bad." 

Ledger. 

Effort,  not  success,  is  the  true  measure 
of  heroism. 

"No  sir,"  he  said  to  the  captain,  "I 
am  not  seasick,  but  I  am  disgusted  with 
the  motion  of  the  vessel." 
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I  well  remember  the  evening  we 
drove  into  the  little  settlement  then 
called  Cedar  Fort,  now  Holden. 

It  was  before  sundown,  and  on  inquir- 
ing for  accommodations  for  our  horses, 
fresh  butter,  eggs,  etc.,  we  were  referred 
to  Brother  Stevens,  who  invited  us  to 
his  house,  objecting  to  our  cooking  at 
the  camp  fire.  He  seemed  so  venerable 
and  interesting  as  well  as  hospitable, that 
I  was  glad  when  mother  assented.  He 
took  us  into  the  large  living  room  and 
presenting  us  to  his  wife,  left  us  in  her 
care  and  returned  to  look  after  John  and 
the  horses. 

That  room  and  the  old  lady  reminded 
me  strongly  of  Washington  Irving's 
Dutch  characters,  and  then,  after  a  few 
moments'  survey  and  mental  inventory, 
I  asked  permission  to  go  out  and  look 
around  the  yard. 

"Bless  you,  look  all  you  want  to;  but 
whatever  you'll  see  out  there  worth  the 
trouble,  I  can't  think,"  said  the  kind- 
hearted  old  woman.  When  we  entered 
the  yard,  the  great  stack  of  hay  and  the 
long  rows  of  corn  fodder  grouped 
around  the  sheds  and  stable,  the  pretty 
pigeons  hovering  in  a  cloud,  now  here, 
now  there,  in  gentle  affright;  the  plump 
horses  and  patient,  great-horned  oxen, 
the  little  flock  of  home-kept  sheep  and 
the  handsome  cows — all  brought  to  me 
the  village  of  Grand  Pre,  the  home  of 
Evangeline.  I  wandered  about  among 
the  odorous  stacks,  patted  the  gentler 
animals,  and  took  in  all  the  surround- 
ings, the  apple  orchard,  the  great,  tow- 
ering pile  of  fragrant  cedar  and  pine 
logs,  among  which  I  searched  a  little  for 
gum,  yes,  chewing  gum,  and  found  it. 
Just  as  I  expected,  the  broad  fields  were 
clean  and  trim,  their  furrows  marked  by 
different  shades  of  green — grain,  pota- 
toes and  corn.  My  sister's  calling  me 
interrupted  my  pleasant  reverie  and  I 
turned  to  the  house,  carefully  skipping 
over  the  tidy  rows  of  radish  and  lettuce 
and  dodging  between  gooseberry  and 
currant  bushes,  sage  and  hollyhocks, 
pinks  and  marigolds,  up  to  the  backdoor. 


On  the  north  side  of  the  room  a  large 
fireplace  sent  out  a  roar  and  blaze  of 
welcome;  from  the  crane  hung  several 
pots,  large  and  small,  and  one  iron  tea- 
kettle. In  the  centre  of  the  clean  stone 
hearth  stood  in  imposing  dignity  two 
large  iron  bake  kettles,  with  glowing 
coals  upon  their  lids,  and  around,  in 
lesser  propriety,  on  little  three-legged 
circular  supports,  brass  basins  and 
kettles. 

A  large  table  was  set  as  for  a  large 
number,  and  the  good  old  lady  in  white 
ruffled  cap,  ample  check  handkerchief 
across  her  plump  shoulders  and  bosom, 
and,  I  judged,  about  five  heavy  woolen, 
short  skirts  adding  materially  to  her 
ample  proportions,  hurrying  with  labored 
breathing  about  the  room.  I  felt  re- 
morse and  begged  to  assist  her,  but  she 
sweetly  declined,  saying  nothing  ailed 
her,  but  the  rheumatism  in  her  feet, 
pleurisy  in  her  back,  neuralgia  in  the 
face  and  palpitation  of  the  heart.  Being 
about  seventy,  she  didn't  expect  to  fly 
around  as  she  did  forty  years  ago;  but 
for  all  that,  she  could  do  her  own  work 
yet,  and  find  time  for  spinning  and 
weaving  for  some  of  her  less  capable 
descendants.  I  suppose  I  must  have 
looked  my  wonder,  for  she  beckoned 
me  to  her  bedside  and  showed  me  the 
quilts,  blankets  and  fine  sheeting,  then 
her  table  linen  and  towels,  all  with  par- 
donable pride.  How  small  and  incap- 
able I  felt.  "Here,"  I  thought, "is  truly 
one  of  the  builders  of  the  country,"  and 
I  tried  to  express  truly  my  appreciation 
and  wish  that  I  could  do  something  or 
send  her  something  :to  please  her. 
"Have  you  got  any  papers  with  stories 
in?"  I  promised  to  send  her  an  armful 
from  Salt  Lake  City  as  soon  as  I  reached 
there,  and  her  childlike  pleasure  did  me 
good.  A  heavy  stamping  announced 
that  father  had  come  in,  and  we  re- 
turned to  the  broad  hearth  and  the 
table.  Out  of  the  great  iron  bake  ket- 
tles came  their  wonders;  a  chicken  pie, 
then  a  great  pudding  that  instantly  sent 
a   cloud  of  steam  and   delightful   odors 
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through  the  room.  Where  all  the  other 
good  things  came  from  in  quick  abund- 
ance to  the  table  seemed  almost  like 
magic. 

I  thought  again  of  the  village  of  Grand 
Pre,  and  this  Mormon  family  in  all  their 
comfort  and  simplicity,  so  similar  in  all 
their  surroundings.  Then  the  old  gen- 
leman  told  us  that  a  great  share  of  the 
families  in  the  little  fort  were  his  own 
descendants,  his  children  were  all  grown 
up  and  married  around  him.  I  thought, 
what  could  be  better  and  happier  than 
this — this  patriarchal  life  with  its  plenty, 
peace  and  comfort.  Would  that  all  our 
land  were  settled  in  the  same  way.  We 
spent  a  happy  evening  with  them  and 
when  morning  came  I  felt  a  touch  of 
lonliness  in  coming  away,  for  the  old 
lady  told  me  I  would  never  see  her 
again.  I  assured  her  the  papers  would 
reach  her,  and  she  smiled  as  I  took  my 
leave. 

I  remember  a  pleasant  day  at  Payson 
with  old  California  friends;  and  in  pass- 
ing through  Nephi  the  currant  bushes 
loaded  with  their  bright  red  clusters 
were,  I  thought,  the  prettiest  garden 
sight  yet.  All  along  the  road  the  theme 
was  of  President  Brigham  Young  coming 
down  to  talk  with  the  Indians.  As  we 
drove  hurriedly  through  Springville  we 
met  him  and  his  company,  a  long  train 
of  carriages.  I  caught  a  good  view  of 
him  and  at  the  same  instant  a  new  feel- 
ing took  possession  of  me,  an  homage 
greater  than  I  had  ever  felt  for  any  per- 
son before;  a  pride — that  he  was  some- 
thing to  us — our  leader  and  prophet,  and 
a  sacred  wish  for  his  personal  safety.  I 
asked  how  long  before  he  would  return 
to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  the  time  seemed 
long;  1  wished  to  hear  him  preach.  In 
about  two  hours  we  reached  the  Provo 
River,  and  it  was  aij  unpleasant  scene. 
The  water  was  very  high,  the  bridge 
was  gone  and  the  river  had  divided  in 
two  streams.  As  we  neared  the  edge  a 
team  came  out  and  John  drove  in  at  the 
same  spot.  Our  leaders  went  under  out 
of  sight  for  an  instant,  then  their  heads 
appeared  and  after  considerable  plung- 
ing, and  many  fears  on  our  part,  our 
frightened    horses  reached   the  farther 


bank.  After  a  little  rest  we  resumed 
"and  came  to  the  next  crossing,  narrower 
and  swifter  than  the  first.  Three  posts 
remained  and  on  these  rested  (thanks 
to  the  strong  spikes  that  had  not 
yet  yielded)  a  rail  from  one  to  the  other, 
three  lengths  of  narrow  timber  from  one 
bank  to  the  other,  I  think  about  forty- 
five  feet.  Mother  suggested  that  we  walk 
across,  making  less  load  for  the  horses 
to  draw  against,  the  foaming  current. 
With  steady  nerve  she  led  the  way  and. 
reached  the  opposite  bank.  Nellie  fol- 
lowed, but  turned  white  and  came  back.. 
Our  good  John  came  to  the  rescue  andi 
led  her  safely  over,  then  returned  for 
me.  As  I  felt  the  trembling  plank  be- 
neath my  feet,  the  foam  occasionally 
flying  over  it,  and  looked  on  the  furious 
water  rushing  away  beneath  us,  I  thought 
of  one  who  had  been  swept  away  in  that 
same  river  years  before.  I  think  those 
words:  "Thou  shalt  not  fear,"  and  the 
remembrance  of  that  other  deliverance 
steadied  me,  and  I  walked  the  last  plank 
alone,  keeping  close  behind  John.  Then 
he  went  back  and  drove  the  team  across. 
How  the  wagon  swayed  and  came  near 
overturning!  The  poor  horses  needed 
a  rest  after  that  and  John  our  admiration 
and  gratitude. 

It  was  on  a  bright  Sunday  morning, 
early  in  June,  1864,  that  we  first  entered 
Salt  Lake  City. 

It  seemed  odd  to  me  to  hear  no 
Church  bells  pealing,  to  see  no  throngs 
of  children  on  their  way  to  Sunday 
School;  either  they  were  already  gone 
or  it  was  before  our  Sunday  Schools 
were  established.  A  large  drove  of 
cows  was  quietly  wending  along  the 
principal  street  and  everything  was 
serenely  quiet.  That  evening  we  at- 
tended the  Thirteenth  Ward  meeting. 
Next  day  we  moved  into  apartments  in 
the  building  now  known  as  the  Valley 
House.  There  began  our  acquaintance 
with  President  Wilford  Woodruff  and 
his  family,  and  soon  after  with  Sister 
Eliza  R.  Snow,  Sister  Zina  D.  Young 
and  others. 

How  strange  it  seemed  to  me  to  listen 
to  the  words  of  life  from  the  lips  of  in- 
spired men,  in  the  "Bowery" — that  sim- 
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pie  structure  of  posts  and  green 
branches.  I  remember  that  Schuyler 
Colfax  and  some  one  else  with  him 
from  Washington,  addressed  the  Saints 
upon  the  career  and  death  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

I  had  in  far-off  California  often  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  I  might  sometime 
meet  Miss  Sarah  E.  Carmichael,  whose 
poems  had  been  so  sweet  and  welcome 
to  my  mind.  It  was  some  time  after  my 
arrival  in  the  city  before  I  found  some 
one  to  accompany  and  introduce  me, 
but  at  last  the  time  came  and  with  three 
ladies,  two  of  whom  have  since  left  our 
faith,  I  walked  down  to  the  Eighth 
Ward  as  full  of  trembling  happiness  and 
satisfaction  as  I  could  possibly  be. 
There  is  nothing  left  now,  I  presume,  to 
help  the  reader  recognize  the  place  as 
it  then  was  and  still  exists  in  my  mem- 
ory. Across  the  road,  opposite  her 
father's  house  was  the  "Emigrant 
Square,"  closed  in  all  around  by  a  high 
board  fence,  the  halting  place  and  tem- 
porary resting  spot  for  the  weary  pil- 
grims ere  they  dispersed  among  their 
kindred  and  friends  in  the  surrounding 
settlements  near  or  remote.  If  that  spot 
-could  speak,  what  volumes  of  exper- 
ience would  be  revealed.  Here  they 
met  their  waiting  friends  with  teams  to 
•convey  them  away,  and  always  were 
visited  by  proper  persons  to  inquire 
after  their  conditions  and  needs.  Scenes 
of  joyful  meeting  have  consecrated 
«very  rod  of  ground,  more  than  that, 
tears  and  prayers  of  gratitude  and 
praise.  To-day,  the  stranger  and  the 
capitalist  behold  it  with  different  eyes, 
but  to  the  faithful  Saint  who  has  visited 
the  place  during  the  life  and  rule  of 
President  Brigham  Young,  it  must  ever 
retain  a  special  prominence  as  a  land- 
mark of  our  history  and  progress.  I 
think  those  who  lived  in  the  constant 
presence  and  influence  of  that  spot  and 
its  peculiar  life  must  have  had  different 
thoughts,  reflections  and  emotions, 
stronger  aspirations  and  incentives  of 
faith  than  others  far  removed  from  its 
associations.  What  images  of  history,  of 
faith,  joy  and  sadness  must  have  flitted 
before   her  eyes,  who  sat  opposite  her 


little  window  all  her  girlhood  days, 
weaving  as  she  did,  the  real  and  the 
unreal  into  tangible  forms  of  beauty. 

As  we  neared  the  picket  gate  my  eyes 
drank  in  the  picture  as  though  I  might 
never  see  it  again.  The  sweetbrier 
crowded  against  the  fence  and  hedging 
the  path  to  the  door,  the  plain,  story  and 
a  half  adobe  cottage,  small  but  very 
neat.  We  entered  and  my  friend  intro- 
duced me,  and  I  was  perfectly  content 
to  listen  to  the  musical  voice  more  like 
a  sigh  than  speech,  and  to  study  her 
fine  eyes.  I  noticed  that  her  wrists 
were  most  beautifully  white  and  delicate, 
a  thing  of  beauty  that  I  always  admired, 
in  women  or  men.  I  thought  her  per- 
son unproportionately  small  for  her 
head,  and  that  she  appeared  too  fragile 
to  sustain  the  mental  force  that  seemed 
struggling  against  the  meagre  surround- 
ings. Nothing  around  her  looked  ap- 
propriate, the  one  front  room  was  like  a 
cage  for  her  alone,  the  rest  of  the  family 
remaining  out  of  sight  in  the  smaller, 
shabbier  apartments.  I  wondered  if  we 
should  not  meet  her  mother,  father  or 
sister,  but  neither  appeared. 

Miss  Carmichael  was  very  sweet  and 
gracious  to  me  and  invited  me  with  so 
frank  manner  to  visit  her  soon  that  I  felt 
it  to  be  sincere,  and  some  ten  days 
later  repeated  the  visit,  this  time  going 
alone.  We  became  well  acquainted, 
and  she  used  to  walk  homeward  with 
me  several  blocks.  Once,  her  father 
called  us  "two  lovers,"  and  that  evening 
my  stay  being  prolonged  later  than 
usual,  he  escorted  me  home,  the  one 
opportunity  I  had  of  becoming  a  little 
better  acquainted  with  him;  but  the 
most  of  his  conversation  was  the  theme 
that  seemed  dearest  to  him,  and  because 
I  was  an  appreciative  listener,  his  gifted 
daughter.  I  loved  (tk  hear  all  he  could 
tell  me,  and  we  reached  our  gate  too 
soon  for  both  of  us,  neither  realizing 
how  cool  the  evening  had  grown  till  we 
were  to  part.  "Come  see  us  again, 
you've  warmed  my  heart,"  said  the 
poor  old  man,  his  face  brown  and  lined 
with  adversity',s  trials,  his  hands  thin 
and  hard.  Once  afterward  I  went  just 
before   my   return  home  and    she  gave 
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me  a  little  envelope  containing  some 
farewell  verses,  the  handwriting  very 
peculiar.  The  mother  I  never  met.  I 
went  home  to  California  and  she  sent 
me  her  book  and  the  announcement  of 
her  marriage.  This  fell  coldly  upon  my 
heart  for  I  had  been  told  that  this  man 
had  said  he  would  make  her  write  a 
book  that  would  make  them  a  fortune. 
In  her  dreamy  way  she  had  repeated  to 
me  pages  of  the  book  that,  listening  to, 
I  only  prayed  might  never  reach  publi- 
cation. Upon  my  return  to  Utah,  after 
sixteen  months'  absence,  I  learned  that 
her  father  and  mother  had  both  died. 
The  mother  of  Mr.  Carmicheal's  second 
wife  gave  me  a  parcel  of  letters  to  read, 
because  in  looking  them  over  she  found 
my  name  in  one  of  them.  They  were 
letters  written  during  her  bridal  trip  to 
her  parents.  Her  visit  to  his  relatives 
and  the  many  scenes  and  continued  ex- 
citement of  travel  were  too  much  for 
her  mind,  that  needed  repose,  not  ex- 
hilaration. The  weariness  of  body  and 
mind,  yes,  disappointments  in  the  vanity 
and  superficiality  of  life  in  the  outside 
world  gathered  in  those  pages  like 
shadows  growing  darker  and  colder  and 
then  the  storm  of  feeling  burst  upon 
them.  Yet  in  the  latest  she  wrote,  "I 
want  to  come  home."  Once  again,  be- 
fore she  should  come,  I  walked  down 
the  well  remembered  sidewalk  and 
stood  at  the  little  gate.  The  place 
seemed  deserted,  perhaps  the  tenants 
were  out  for  the  day.  I  went  in  and 
gathered  beneath  her  windows  one 
wild  rose,  and,  closing  my  eyes,  tried  in 
the  stillness  to  hear  again  the  sweet 
voice;  but  a  soft  wind  stirred  the  leaves 
and  fancy  only  brought  to  me  a  sigh.  A 
cloud  had  gathered  overhead,  and  silent- 
ly, warmingly,  scattering  rain  drops 
fell  around  me.  Already  the  flower 
was  drooping  in  my  two  warm  hands,  I 
turned  away  and  never  since  have  visited 
the  place.  Once  afterward, she  sent  me, 
through  her  husband,  a  message,  to 
come  and  see  her,  but  this  I  failed  to  do. 
Brighter  and  happier  to  my  heart  the 
answering  message  from  the  dear  old 
lady  far  away  at  Holden:  "All  these 
papers  for  me!     Picters  and  love  stories? 


Why  I  can't  read  them  all  before  I  die! 
She  didn't  forget  me,  the  dear  little 
creature!" 

So  follow  like  shade  and  light  the 
lessons  of  life  on  every  hand.  Institu- 
tions, silent  revelations  and  prophesy  to 
each  thoughtful  mind,  if  heeded,  guide 
us  safely  on,  while  the  phantom  allure- 
ments of  a  heartless  world  lead  but  to 
wreck  and  ruin.  If  we  listen,  their 
whispers  of  promise  are  everywhere. 
If  our  hearts  turn  to  the  far-off  busy 
world,  these  sentinel  mountains  grimly 
frown:  "Thy  home  and  work  and  peace 
are  here."  If  we  look  overhead,  these 
skies  are  a  scroll  whereon  we  read  a 
benison.  Our  hills  send  down  their 
sparkling  streams,  our  fields  lift  up  to 
the  light  and  warmth  their  grains  and 
fruits  for  willing  hands  to  gather. 
Homes,  every  man's  his  own,  gladden 
every  valley.  In  every  group  and  throng 
works  like  a  mighty  force  a  spiritual 
work,  which  gathered  in  a  grand  arena 
tests  in  a  conflict  every  soul. 

Here  is  our  journey  ended  for  a  while 
and  our  labor  begun,  brightened  by 
glimpses  of  futurity  fairer  than  imagina- 
tion ever  more,  pictures  that  the  years 
are  silently  and  surely  fulfilling. 

Fragments  of  a  journey!  These  earth- 
ly pilgrimages  are  but  fragments  of 
that  eternal  one  by  which  we  reach  those 
everlasting  heights  where  pilgrims'  feet 
are  never  tired,  or  chilled,  nor  noontide 
sun  oppresses.  Forget  thy  weariness,  for- 
bid thy  tears,  suppress  thy  moans,  my 
soul,  and  hasten  on,  thine  all  is  there; 
thy  Father  waits  thee  at  the  gate  with 
Welcome   home. 

Augusta  Joyce  Crocheron. 


The  Cigarette. — The  unusually  large 
number  of  young  men  who  have  been 
committed  to  the  State  insane  asylum  of 
Michigan  in  the  last  year  and  a  half  has 
led  to  the  discovery  that  almost  all  of 
them  smoked  cigarettes  to  excess.  In 
many  cases  it  is  said  to  be  absolutely 
certain  that  cigarette  smoking  was  the 
case  of  the  insanity.  It  is  also  reported 
that  a  prominent  society  young  man  in 
Detroit  has  been  made  deaf  by  cigarette 
smoking. 
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In  a  stroll  along  a  hill-side  slope  or 
through  a  mountain  glen,  there  is  much 
to  interest  and  instruct  the  thoughtful 
observer.  He  sees  rocks  and  pebbles  of 
every  size  and  all  colors,  many  of  them 
smoothed  and  polished  by  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  past;  there  are  monstrous 
boulders  resting  in  the  bed  of  the  stream; 
some  cut  and  chiseled  into  numerous 
fantastic  shapes;  and  he  beholds  with 
joy  the  beautiful  streams  hastening  to  the 
valleys  and  continuing  the  work  of 
erosion  and  change  as  they  flow.  And, 
looking  higher,  his  eye  dwells  long  and 
intently  upon  the  walls  and  battlements 
of  those  mighty  mountain  castles,  the 
rocky  bulwarks  of  the  hills;  or  perhaps 
they  picture  themselves  to  him  as  the 
majestic  columns  and  arches,  the  colossal 
architraves  and  sacred  altars  of  eternal 
temples. 

Yet  in  all  of  these — beautiful  and  awe- 
inspiring  though  they  be,  he  detects  no 
evidence  of  an  inherent  or  governing 
power;  they  are  all  dead;  stately  and 
grand  it  is  true,  yet  lifeless  nevertheless. 
The  water,  which  among  the  objects 
named,  appears  most  like  a  thing  of  life, 
in  that  it  actually  moves,  owes  its  flow  to 
the  operation  of  an  external  and  univer- 
sal force  acting  upon  it,  the  inspiring 
rhythm  of  its  fall  is  indeed  no  song  of  its 
own — the  stream  is  but  the  instrument; 
gravity  is  the  musician  without  whose 
assistance  there  would  be  no  tune.  The 
rock  which  is  torn  loose  and  hurled 
downward  in  the  wrath  of  the  storm  or 
the  fury  of  the  avalanche,  is  nevertheless 
torn  and  hurled;  it  cannot  loosen  or 
throw  itself;  and  it  stops  at  the  first 
available  resting  place  content  to  remain 
till  it  is  passively  carried  farther.  In 
itself  it  is  dead  and  motionless.  Yet  see; 
all  is  not  lifeless  within  these  solitudes; 
these  sanctuaries  are  not  without  their 
devotees";  these  wondrous  temples  are 
filled  with  worshippers.  And  such  are 
living.  There  are  flowers  and  shrubs 
and  trees;  and  besides  such,  insects  and 
birds,  reptiles  and  beasts  are  wending 
their  way  along  the  aisles,  or  are  sitting 


by  the  chancel  pillars  and  upon  the  altar 
steps.  These  act  of  their  own  volition; 
they  move  or  they  rest;  in  short,  they  live. 

In  the  two  great  kingdoms  of  the  living 
and  the  dead  may  all  matter  be  classified. 
And  the  distinguishing  points  between 
them,  though  so  easily  seen  and  recog- 
nized, are  difficult  of  explanation  or  even 
of  description.  Consider  a  case  of  the 
death  of  a  human  being.  While  living, 
the  person  possessed  a  particular  form 
and  feature,  and  definite  characteristics 
of  weight  and  measure  which  served  to 
identify  him  among  his  fellows.  But  he 
died;  and  there  are  no  scales  or  balance 
ever  yet  constructed  capable  of  showing 
the  difference  in  weight  between  the 
living  man  and  the  body  immediately 
after  death.  What  has  gone?  All  that 
is  more  than  earthy!  The  body  is  now 
entirely  subject  to  the  physical  and 
chemical  changes  of  decay  to  which  all 
dead  matter  sooner  or  later  succumbs. 
While  life  remained  in  the  body  the 
operation  of  the  processes  of  decom- 
position and  putrefactive  growth  were 
suspended  or  overcome  by  the  action  of 
a  supreme  power — a  force,  which  in  the 
lack  of  a  full  understanding  of  its  nature 
we  are  content  to  call  vital. 

Never  yet  was  a  greater  mystery  pre- 
sented to  man  than  that  of  his  own  being; 
if  he  undertakes  to  explore  it  by  the 
compass  of  cold  science  alone.  The 
greatest  problem  in  life  is  the  problem  of 
life.  Of  its  solution,  man  might  indeed 
despair  if  he  be  deprived  of  all  but 
earthly  aid.  Yet  the  processes  of  change 
which  appear  to  accompany  life,  and  up- 
on which  the  existence  of  life  within  the 
body  seems  in  some  measure  to  depend, 
are  in  a  degree  simple  and  explicable  as 
purely  natural  processes  such  as  may  be 
observed  in  operation  outside  the  living 
frame.  The  chemist  has  prepared  an 
artificial  gastric  juice  and  has  succeeded 
in  imitating  the  digestive  changes,  in  his 
bottles  and  beakers;  artificial  lungs  have 
been  constructed,  which  when  operated 
upon  by  an  external  force  ofmotio7i  could 
be  made  to  aerate  or  purify  a  current  of 
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blood  pumped  through  them;  a  talking 
machine  has  been  made,  capable  of 
carving  the  sound  waves  into  words  and 
sentences  whenever  the  keys  zvere  moved 
in  accordance  with  the  principle  upon 
which  the  apparatus  was  constructed. 
Yet  the  most  perfect  of  such  devices  acts 
only  as  acted  upon,  and  moves  simply  as 
it  is  moved. 

The  "mystery  of  life"  was  once  sup- 
posed to  consist  in  the  explanation  of  the 
actual  processes  of  association  and  dis- 
association  in  progress  within  the  living 
body,  but  this  difficulty  has  in  many  in- 
stances been  met  and  overcome.  The 
tendency  of  modern  science  is  toward 
the  proof  that  there  is  no  clear  line  of  di- 
vision between  "organic"  and  "inorganic 
matter."  Many  chemical  compounds 
which  at  one  time  were  thought  capable 
of  production  only  within  the  body  of 
plants  or  animals  are  now  prepared  with- 
out the  introduction  of  any  such  aid; 
and  every  year,  the  number  of  such  sub- 
stances which  can  be  thus  artificially 
made  is  increasing.  But  this  discovery, 
though  changing  the  aspect  of  the 
mystery,  has  rendered  it  even  more  im- 
penetrable; and  so  dark  has  it  now  be- 
come that  science  has  almost  grown 
weary  of  groping  after  its  explanation. 

These  vital  actions  are  not  within  the 
power  of  man  to  originate;  nor,  when 
once  stopped,  to  resume.  Life — "which 
all  can  take,  but  none  can  give," — of  its 
true  nature  we  can  learn  but  little  by 
our  ordinary  methods  of  investigation. 
The  experimenter  must  needs  kill  his 
living  subject  by  the  very  processes  he 
employs  to  search  for  its  life.  But  very 
little  could  be  learned  respecting  the 
mechanism  of  a  time  piece  by  simply 
looking  at  its  face.  To  reveal  its  work- 
ings, the  wheels  must  be  taken  apart, 
the  springs  and  levers  disjointed.  And  in 
this  separated  and  dissected  state  the 
watch  will  never  designate  the  hour;  the 
parts  must  be  brought  together  again; 
the  power  spring  must  be  reset  and 
wound.  But  the  act  of  separating  the 
petals  of  a  rose  or  the  muscles  and 
bones  of  a  bird  determines  at  once  the 
death  of  the  subject.  No  man  has 
formed  the  true   composition  of   living 


tissue;  it  dies  under  the  analytic  touch. 
Our  methods  of  research  are  too  coarse, 
and  our  modes  of  investigation  too 
clumsy  to  reveal  the  secret  of  life.  By 
the  heat  of  his  furnace  the  analyst  may 
perhaps  reduce  a  metal  from  its  ore,  and 
obtain  it  bright  and  pure  within  the 
crucible;  the  subtlest  odors  may  be  dis- 
tilled from  his  boilers;  but  what  living 
thing  could  retain  its  life  under  such 
treatment!  What  has  been  called 
Biology,  meaning  in  its  literal  interpreta- 
tion, "the  study  of  life,'1''  is  a  boastful 
name  and  a  wrong  one.  The  student  of 
this  science  does  not  study  life;  but 
simply  matter,  which  for  the  time  being 
is  imbued  with  life.  As  soon  as  his  in- 
vestigation takes  the  form  of  a  practical 
analysis,  the  matter  is  in  reality  dead. 
He  may  examine  and  test  such  matter 
before  it  enters  the  composition  of  the 
body,  and  after  leaving  the  same,  but 
not  while  it  forms  a  constituent  thereof. 

However,  there  are  certain  charac- 
teristics by  which  the  biologist  claims 
ability  to  distinguish  living  from  dead 
things. 

First.  Every  living  body  requires  food 
adapted  to  its  own  particular  nature;  i.  e., 
containing  the  substances  of  which  the 
body  consists  in  a  form  easy  of  digestion 
and  assimilation.  The  living  thing 
possesses  the  power  of  taking  the  ele- 
ments of  its  food  into  its  own  structure 
so  that  they  form  an  actual  part  of  its 
body.  This  additional  matter  is  dis- 
tributed between  the  fibres  and  particles 
of  the  body,  thus  causing  the  whole  to 
grow  uniformly  and  symmetrically.  This 
constitutes  the  process  of  assimilation; 
the  result  of  which  is  the  growth  of  the 
structure.  To  this  growth  there  is  a 
clearly  defined  limit;  a  cycle  of  changes 
is  passed  and  after  varying  periods  the 
full  development  is  reached  and  ends. 
There  is  a  very  marked,  difference  be- 
tween this  growth  of  a  living  body  and 
the  mere  increase  in  size  of  dead  matter 
by  accretion,  or  additions  from  the  out- 
side. A  crystal  of  salt  or  alum  for  in- 
stance, may  be  made  to  attain  any  size 
if  it  be  kept  in  a  proper  solution  of  the 
substance;  but  this  is  simply  the  addition 
of  new  matter,  layer  after  layer,  being 
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formed   on   the  outside  of  the  original 
crystal. 

Second.  Accompanying  this  process 
of  assimilation  is  another  and  opposite 
one  of  dis-association,  or  breaking  down 
of  the  material  of  which  the  living  body 
consists.  Every  action  attending  life  is 
characterized  by  the  wearing  away  of 
some  parts  of  the  body.  The  black- 
smith strikes  his  heavy  blows  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  particles  of  his  own  mus- 
cles; the  thinker  loses  nervous  tissue  by 
his  labors;  and  a  poorly-fed  brain  is  in- 
capable of  hard  or  continuous  action. 
This  loss  of  substance  attending  vital 
action  is  to  be  compensated  by  supplies 
of  fresh  material  the  light  of  these  pro- 
cesses, the  living  body,  is  a  scene  of 
never  ceasing  change — ever  giving  and 
receiving;  constantly  being  built  up  and 
torn  down  as  long  as  life  lasts.  The 
woof  threads  of  the  body  fabric  are 
continually  being  worn  away  and  re- 
placed; but  there  is  a  spiritual  warp;  and 
that  is  fixed  and  lasting;  while  over  it 
the  new  threads  are  laid  as  required,  and 
the  pattern  is  never  disturbed  except  to 
grow  more  perfect  and  beautiful  with  age. 

Third.  Under  proper  circumstances, 
every  living  thing  is  endowed  with  the 
power  of  reproducing  its  like  by  the 
separation  of  a  part  of  its  own  structure. 
This  separated  portion,  or  "germ"  may 
be  at  first  very  unlike  its  parental  source; 
but  will  develop  later  into  the  likeness  of 
its  progenitor. 

Fourth.  The  living  body  is  a  seat  of 
energy  which  may  subdue  or  suspend  for 
the  time,  the  ordinary  forces  of  the  in- 
animate world.  Dead  matter  is  incapable 
of  this  action  even  temporarily;  it  can- 
not under  any  circumstances  originate 
motion;  while  living  bodies  can.  This 
vital  energy  causes  the  bodily  changes  to 
work  in  harmony  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  some  special  purpose.  All  parts 
of  the  body  are  mutually  dependent;  and 
each  in  its  action  contributes  to  the  proper 
fulfilment  of  the  functions  of  the  others. 

Such  are  the  principle  characteristics 
of  matter,  which,  for  the  time,  belongs  to 
some  living,  acting,  vital  power.  These 
are  not  features  of  the  living  power  itself, 
but  are  the  results  of  its  presence.     Life   , 


has  been  variously  defined.  Treviranus 
calls  it  the"constant  uniformity  of  phen- 
omina  with  diversity  of  external  influ- 
ences." Beclard  specifies  it  as  "organiza- 
tion in  action."  Bichat  takes  an  un- 
assailable position  in  this  declaration: 
''Life  is  the  sum  total  of  the  forces  which 
resist  death."  Aristoxenus,  a  physician 
of  ancient  Greece  says:  "Life  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  general  harmony  or  consent  of 
action  between  the  different  organs  of 
which  the  vital  frame  consists."  To 
each  of  these  definitions,  and  to  many 
others  which  may  be  quoted  serious  ob- 
jections are  admissible,  such  statements 
deal  only  with  the  tenement  within  which 
life  resides.  The  great  Author  of  Life 
alone  is  able  to  instruct  us  regarding  its 
nature;  under  His  tuition  can  Biology — 
the  science  of  life — be  pursued  in  its 
purity  and  with  valuable  results.  He  is 
the  architect  of  this  imposing  temple  of 
vitality,  the  designer  of  the  glorious 
fabric  of  immortality.  And  of  him  alone, 
through  the  voices  of  inspiration  and  rev- 
elation, can  we  be  taught.  J.E.  Tahnage. 


DO  REFORM  SCHOOLS  REFORM? 
In  the  United  States  are  about  seventy 
institutions  designed  for  the  reformation 
of  young  offenders.  Their  inmates 
number  more  than  nine  thousand  boys 
and  girls.  The  causes  of  commitment 
embrace  nearly  every  offense  from  petty 
larceny  to  manslaughter.  The  means  of 
amendment  employed  include  not  only 
the  removal  of  the  offender  from  the 
opportunity  of  indulging  in  his  criminal 
tastes,  but  also  the  teaching  of  some 
trade,  instruction  in  the  elementary 
branches  of  knowledge,  and  endeavor  to 
form  an  upright  character.  Concerning 
the  success  of  the  reform  school  in  the 
reformation  of  those  entrusted  to  it  there 
is  room  for  two  contrary  opinions.  In 
an  examination  of  the  convicts  of  the 
prisons  of  New  York,  which  was  ordered 
by  the  Prison  Association  of  the  State  in 
1875,  it  was  found  that  of  the  inmates  of 
the  Sing  Sing  penitentiary  22.31  per  cent, 
had  been  "refuge"  boys.  As  the  usual 
number  of  inmates  of  the  reformatories 
of  New  York  exceeds  three  thousand,  it 
is  plain  that  the  large  proportion  of  them 
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do  not  become  inmates  of  prisons  within 
the  State.  As  to  the  reforms  accom- 
plished estimates  vary  from  sixty  per  cent. 
to  seventy-five.  But  in  these  percentages 
are  included  many  children  who,  without' 
being  vicious,  but  exposed  and  homeless, 
are  received  into  houses  of  refuge.  The 
proportion,  therefore,  of  those  who  have 
served  in  reform  schools  who  are  after- 
ward convicted  of  crimes  is  smallv  not 
exceeding  thirty  or  forty  per  cent.  Yet 
statistics  indicate  that  the  influence  of 
these  schools  in  impressing  evil  habits 
upon  a  certain  class  of  their  boys  is  ex- 
ceedingly strong.  Of  the  22.31  per  cent. 
of  the  Sing  Sing  convicts  examined  who 
had  been  in  these  schools  ninety-eight 
per  cent. — fifty-one  out  of  fifty-two — were 
habitual  criminals.  In  respect  to  the  evil 
influence  of  the  reform  school  upon  cer- 
tain boys  it  is  worth  while  to  refer  to  the 
experience  of  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  humane  judges  of  the  supreme  bench 
of  Maine.  Before  his  court  was  brought 
a  boy  who  had,  evidently  in  a  fit  of  ex- 
treme rage,  shot  his  father.     He  had,  so 


far  as  known,  borne  a  good  reputation, 
and  was  a  church  member.  He  pleaded 
that  he  believed  the  gun  was  not  loaded, 
and  only  intended  to  frighten  his  parent. 
The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty. 
Never  before,  confesses  the  judge,  did 
he  spend  so  many  sleepless  nights  in  de- 
termining upon  a  sentence.  It  lay  in  his 
power  to  commit  the  lad  either  to  the 
reform  school  of  the  State  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  majority  or  to  the  State 
prison  for  a  term  of  years.  He  chose 
the  latter  alternative,  and  on  the  ground 
that  in  the  reform  school  he  would  learn 
certain  vicious  and  criminal  habits,  which 
would  probably  render  his  whole  life 
criminal  and  vicious.  In  the  prison, 
separated  from  other  convicts,  he  would 
be  in  less  peril  of  contamination. 
Having  solely  in  view  the  interests  of 
the  boy,  the  judge  decided  that  the  dis- 
grace of  being  a  State-prison  convict 
was  less  perilous  than  the  danger  of 
education  in  evil  which  the  baser  mem- 
bers of  the  reform  school  give  their  purer 
associates.  Harper 's  Magazine. 
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O,  give  tome  in  life, 

That  peace  we'll  crave  in  death, 
May  I,  in  mortal  strife, 

Remember  the  last  sad  breath, 
And  give  to  fellow  man 

The  peace  that  I  would  claim ; 
And  make,  as  best  I  can, 

His  life  one  sweet  refrain. 

In  trying  hours  of  grief, 

When  joy  in  darkness  hides, 
And  man,  through  unbelief,  ' 

His  soul  with  gloom  betides  ; 
Let  me,  with  strength  endowed, 

And  heart  and  will  to  do, 
With  helping  hand,  lift  the  shroud, 

And  hope  and  joy  renew. 

When  we  have  others  blest, 

With  them  our  comforts  shared; 
And  given  to  them  a  rest, 

For  them,  in  mercy  cared  ; 
Tis  then  our  borders  grow, 

And  fields  before  us  spread 
While  we,  with  spirits  aglow, 

With  joy  our  pathway  tread. 


'Tis  a  grave  that  God  bestows, 

On  earth,  a  heaven  to  make ; 
That  we  from  human  woes, 

May  our  troubled  souls  betake, 
And  find  that  priceless  balm, 

That  no  vain  revels  know  ; 
Where  free  from  passion's  harm, 

Our  joys  with  rapture  flow. 

Let  man,  in  selfish  mood, 

His  lot  declare  unjust ; 
And  o'er  his  troubles  brood 

As  groveler  of  the  dust ; 
But  great,  and  good,  the  soul, 

That  doth  its  troubles  hide, 
And  with  fellow  men  condole 

When  sorrows  sore  betide. 

'Tis  then  man's  strength  is  shown, 

His  nobler  traits  behold — 
When  self,  by  strength  outgrown, 

Its  merits  ne'er  unfold — 
N01  boast  with  vain  delight 

The  deeds  of  valor  shown ; 
Tho'  with  herculean  might 

He  has  old  self  o'er  thrown. 

Ph  ila  11  th  rap  ist. 
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IS  OUR  STRENGTH  OUR  WEAK- 
NESS? 
Is  the  Almighty  about  to  permit  the 
Saints  to  be  overrun  in  these  valleys? 
On  all  sides  we  hear  the  rumblings  of  the 
"boom."  The  attractions  of  the  climate, 
the  boundless  resources  of  the  soil,  the 
chambered  treasures  of  the  hills,  are 
about,  it  would  seem,  to  accomplish  the 
inevitable.  That  people  will  flock  into 
a  few  of  the  leading  towns  of  the  Terri- 
tory seems  certain,  for  the  westward  ex- 
pansion of  population  has  rendered  dis- 
tricts populous  that  have  not  a  tenth  part 
the  advantages  of  our  mountain  home. 

The  influx  of  people,  not  of  our  faith, 
imposes  upon  the  Latter-day  Saints  in- 
creased responsibilities.  We  have  long 
slumbered  amidst  the  mountain  recesses 
of  this  remote  region.  Religiously,  the 
Latter-day  Saints,  politically,  the  Peo- 
ple's party,  have  been  in  serene  posses- 
sion of  the  field.  It  has  been  popular  to 
be  a  Mormon,  for  the  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants have  been  Mormons.  Through 
a  desire,  therefore,  to  accomodate  them- 
selves to  the  views  of  the  majority,  and 
through  the  absence  of  widespread  and 
energetic  opposition,  many  of  our 
youths,  and  adults  likewise,  have  identi- 
fied themselves  with  the  cause,  whose 
faith  in  the  Gospel,  and  whose  interest 
in  the  cause  of  human  liberty,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  Mormon  struggle  for  free- 
dom, must  perish  under  the  rays  of  a 
fiercer  opposition. 

We  used  to  seek  controversy  abroad; 
it  now  seeks  us  at  home.  There  former- 
ly seemed  little  need  to  store  our  minds 
with  the  facts  of  religion  and  local  poli- 
tics, until  we  were  called  to  a  mission, 
but  now  we  must  encounter  opposition 
from  our  neighbors.  We  have  little  to 
fear  in  the  conflict,  if  we  do  our  whole 
duty.     Mormonism   is  not  a  plant  that, 


like  the  mushroom,  grows  best  in  the 
dark;  sunlight  is  essential  to  its  pros- 
perity. The  establishment  of  missions 
and  mission  schools,  the  multiplication 
of  anti-Mormon  newspapers,  the  surging 
around  us  of  thousands  of  non-commu- 
nicants of  our  faith,  and  the  unhappy 
development  of  influences  adverse  to 
good  morals,  are  potent  factors  in  the 
fight  against  us  that  must  be  met.  The 
dreamy  slothfulness  of  other  days,  must 
cease.  New  conditions  create  new  obliga- 
tions. The  chief  attack  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be,  upon  the  children  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints.  The  mind  of  child- 
hood is  clay  in  our  hands  and  may  be 
shaped  pretty  much  as  we  choose.  But 
it  must  be  shaped,  and  we  should  shape 
it,  for  if  we  do  not  the  probabilities  are 
that  others,  not  of  our  way  of  thinking, 
will  do  it  for  us.  The  education  of 
children  is  the  most  important  duty  im- 
posed upon  human  beings.  It  begins 
almost  at  birth.  Long  before  the  in- 
fantile mind  can  grasp  facts,  it  can  com- 
prehend influences.  It  is  no  easy  task  to 
rear  a  child  properly.  Children  must  not 
be  regarded  as  weeds  that  are  more  or 
less  of  a  nuisance  and  that  grow  without 
cultivation;  they  are  rather  delicate 
plants  requiring  constant  attention  and 
assiduous  care.  The  child  reflects  the 
influences  under  which  he  is  brought  up; 
vanity,  if  nothing  else,  therefore,  should 
lead  parents  to  see  that  those  influences 
are  proper. 

The  children  of  the  Saints  will  be  the 
adults  of  the  next  decade.  Whether 
they  will  be  our  friends  to  assist  us  in 
the  contest  against  error  and  intolerance 
or  whether  they  will  swell  the  tide  that 
already  threatens  to  overwhelm  us,  rests 
largely  in  our  own  hands.  They  are  our 
promise  of  strength,  let  them  not  be- 
come our  weakness. 


Owing  to  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
which  we  have  be  unable  to  control, 
the  present  number  of  The  Contribu- 
tor has  been  greatly  delayed.  We  re- 
gret this  very  much,  but  would  remind 
our  subscribers  that  the  kind  of  matter 
we  publish  does  not  lose  interest  by  age. 
It  is  selected  with  an  express  view  to  its 
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permanent  value.  This,  however,  does 
not  make  it  less  desirable  that  the  Maga- 
zine should  be  issued  promptly,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  state  that  we  have  per- 
fected arrangements  for  the  necessary 
assistance  in  catching  up  in  the  issue,  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  to  insure  the 
punctual  appearance  of  the  Magazine, 
thereafter,  on  the  first  of  each  month. 

Our  readers  will  appreciate  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  much  more  difficult  task  to 
supply  a  monthly  magazine  of  almost 
entirely   original   contributions,   than  to 


clip  from  other  papers  quantities  of 
selected  articles.  We  have  felt  that  it 
was  better  at  times  even  to  delay  the 
issue  than  resort  to  such  a  method  of 
supplying  matter.  With  the  aid  we 
have  now  secured  and  with  the  help 
of  the  many  talented  young  men  and 
women  of  Zion,  who  are  invited  to  write 
for  our  columns,  we  are  glad  to  assure 
our  subscribers  that  the  present  volume 
of  the  Magazine  will  be  completed  on 
time,  and  will  contain  as  valuable  a  table 
of  contents  as  any  of  its  predecessors. 


THE  GODS  AND  THEIR  GOVERNMENT. 


A  few  weeks  ago  an  esteemed  friend 
and  correspondent  called  my  attention 
to  a  statement  in  one  of  the  most 
familiar  hymns  of  our  collection,  be- 
gining: 

"Praise    to    the    man    who    communed    with 
Jehovah:" 

The  chorus   of  which  is: 

"Hail  to  the  prophet,  ascended  to  heaven; 
Traitors  and  tyrants  now  fight  him  in  vain; 

Mingling  zui/h  Gods,  he  can  plan  for  his 
brethren; 
Death  cannot  conquor  the  hero  again." 

The  statement  referred  to  above  is  the 
line  I  have  written  in  italics.  My  friend 
wanted  to  know  if  there  were  or  would 
be  more  Gods,  before  the  resurrection, 
than  God  the  Father,  and  in  answer 
to  those  inquiries  the  following  was 
written: 

You  refer  to  the  hymn  in  our  hymn- 
book  in  which  a  statement  is  made  rela- 
tive to  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  ming- 
ling with  Gods  and  planning  for  his  breth- 
ren and  then  ask;  "Are  there  more  Gods 
before  the  resurrection  than  God  the 
Father?"  You  ask  for  a  key  by  which 
you  may  the  better  understand  the  mat- 
ter. 

In  thinking  upon  God,  or  the  Gods, 
we  become  confused  at  times  by  not 
allowing  our  minds  to  grasp  several 
other  facts  besides  the  existence  of  God, 
and  which  are  quite  essential  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  subject  your 
request  invites  me  to  consider. 


The  first  of  these  facts  is,  that  space 
is  boundless.  Astronomers  tell  us  there 
are  ninety-two  million  miles  of  space 
between  us  and  the  sun — a  distance  be- 
yond our  power  of  comprehension;  yet, 
what  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  sun  in  a 
direct  line  from  us?  Space.  Ninety-two 
million  miles  of  it?  Yes,  and  if  an  object 
could  continue  to  move  in  that  straight 
line,  even  with  the  velocity  of  light,  sup- 
posed to  be  one  hundred  and  ninty-eight 
thousand  miles  per  second,  it  could 
never  reach  the  outside  curtains  of 
space:  for  the  reason  that  it  has  none — 
it  is  boundless.  A  difficult  fact  for  the 
mind  to  grasp  perhaps,  yet  we  are  con- 
scious of  its  truth,  because  the  mind 
cannot  conceive  to  the  contrary,  hence 
it  is  a  necessary  truth.  Second;  existing 
in  this  boundless  space  in  some  form  or 
other,  as  solids,  liquids,  or  gases  extend- 
ing throughout  all  space  in  simply 
illimitable  quantities  is  matter.  Some 
of  it  exists  as  suns,  planets,  moons,  etc.; 
these  we  may  call  organized  matter. 
But  besides  this  there  is  in  space  inex- 
haustible quantities  of  matter  unor- 
ganized. And  this  matter  organized  and 
unorganized  constitutes  the  Universe. 
It  is  eternal;  it  always  exists;  it  always 
will  exist.  Matter  may  be  organized — 
and  that  is  what  the  word  create  means, 
it  comes  from  the  Hebrew  aurau, 
organize.*  Matter  may  be  organized 
into    a    variety    of   forms,     but    to    the 

*  The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith. 
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totality  of  matter  composing  the  universe 
nothing  can  be  added.  And  though 
any  given  quantity  of  matter  may  be  put 
through  numerous  changes,  not  one 
particle  of  it  can  be  annihilated.  Third; 
running  side  by  side  with  these  other 
two  facts  is  another,  that,  is,  Duration, 
time.  That,  too,  is  eternal,  it  never  had  a 
beginning.  Is  that  hard  to  comprehend? 
Doubtless  it  is,  but  it  is  more  difficult  to 
grasp  the  idea  of  the  beginning  of  time 
Try  it,  and  you  will  see  that  my  state- 
ment, that  time  is  eternal,  without 
beginning,  is  another  of  those  necessary 
truths. 

Keeping  in  mind  these  facts,  and  try- 
ing to  sense  them,  bear  with  me  while 
I  state  a  few  others  before  coming 
directly  to  the  matter  asked  about. 
We  know  that  our  planet  is  only 
one  of  a  group  of  eight  that  re- 
volve around  the  sun;  and  that  a  num- 
ber of  the  planets  in  said  group  are 
arger  than  our  earth.  Then,  this  group 
of  planets  with  the  sun  as  its  centre  is 
but  one  out  of  thousands  of  such  groups; 
and  as  our  earth  is  one  of  the  smaller 
and  inferior  planets  in  our  own  solar 
system,  so  doubtless  our  solar  system, 
magnificent  as  it  is,  is  but  one  of  the 
smaller  and  inferior  groups  of  planets 
moving  round  a  still  greater  centre  and 
so  on  ad  infinitum.  The  great  dome  of 
heaven  stretched  above  us  and  inlaid 
with  suns  is  but  a  small  speck  of  the 
universe.  Even  as  that  part  of  the 
earth's  surface  within  the  range  of  our 
vision,  bounded  by  what  we  call  the 
horizon,  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface,  so  what  we  see  in  the 
starlit  heavens  is  but  a  small  part  of  the 
universe. 

Among  these  unnumbered  millions  of 
worlds  filled  with  the  happy  children  of 
the  Gods,  are  beyond  all  question,  many 
that  have  passed  through  the  changes 
and  developments  necessary  to  their 
perfection  that  our  planet  is  now  passing 
through,  and  are  numbered  among  the 
redeemed  worlds  of  the  universe.  That 
being  true,  they  are  each  doubtless,  pre- 
sided over  by  a  presidency  or  godhead. 
So  that  in  my  opinion,  there  were  not 
only  more  Gods  than  the  Being  known 


to  us  as  God  the  Father,  in  existence 
previous  to  the  resurrections  to  take 
place  on  our  planet,  but  beyond  all 
question  there  were  many  Gods  presid- 
ing over  redeemed  or  celestial  planets 
before  the  creation  of  our  world  was  ac- 
complished. 

The  Christian  world  have  become 
confused  in  their  ideas  respecting  God, 
by  being  taught  that  there  is  but  one 
personal  God.  And  so  there  is  but  one 
to  whom  our  allegiance  is  due,  but  one 
to  whom  we  direct  our  petitions;  and 
He  it  is  who  has  supreme  control  and 
power  over  that  part  of  the  universe  in 
which  our  lot  is  cast;  and  to  Him  we 
address  our  prayers  and  adoration. 
These  ideas  are  strictly  in  accord,  too, 
with  Paul's  teachings  when  he  says: 
"And  there  is  none  other  God  but  one. 
For  though  there  be  they  that  are  called 
Gods,  whether  in  heaven  or  in  earth,  (as 
there  be  Gods  many  and  Lords  many). 
But  to  us  there  is  but  one  God."  (i 
Cor.  8).  But  to  say  that  our  God — 
the  father  of  our  spirits — is  the  only  God 
in  existence,  to  my  mind  would  be  just 
as  absurd  as  for  a  loyal  subject  of  Queen 
Victoria  to  say  that  because  there  is  but 
one  sovereign  to  whom  his  allegiance  is 
due,  that  she  is  the  only  sovereign  in 
existence,  which  we  know  is  not  true. 
There  are  other  sovereigns  presiding 
over  other  portions  of  the  earth,  but  to 
the  Englishman  there  is  but  one  sover- 
eign— that  is  to  whom  he  owes  his  alle- 
giance. So  stands  it  with  us  in  relation 
to  God. 

But  you  will  wonder  where  the  key  is 
by  which  you  are  to  understand  this,  in 
part — for  at  best  that  is  all  we  can  hope 
to  do.  Well,  I  will  try  to  give  it  you. 
Last  summer  I  had  a  very  pleasant  walk 
with  Elder  Joseph  Wells  through  "An- 
nesly  Park"  adjoining  the  estate  once 
owned  by  Lord  Byron.  In  our  ramble 
we  came  to  a  very  large  oak,  the  largest 
I  ever  saw.  By  our  rough  measurement 
it  was  twenty-seven  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  some  of  its  branches  were  as 
large  as  common  trees.  The  roots  were 
enormous,  some  of  them  being  visible 
here  and  there  above  the  surface  of  the 
soil,    and  extending  a   number  of  rods 
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from  the  trunk.  I  remember  asking 
Brother  Joseph  if  he  could  pluck  up  that 
tree  by  the  roots,  without  breaking 
them,  have  the  soil  shaken  off,  and  the 
whole  thing  suspended  in  the  air,  if  he 
did  not  think  the  bottom  part  of  the  tree — 
the  roots — would  resemble  the  branches 
very  much.  He  said  he  thought  they 
would.  "Well,  Brother  Joseph,"  said  I, 
"In  like  manner  I  believe  the  govern- 
ment of  God  on  earth — the  Priesthood 
— resembles  the  government  of  God  in 
heaven.  That  as  the  roots  of  this  tree 
stretch  out  in  all  directions,  much  in  the 
same  way  that  the  branches  do,  so  the 
quorums,  branches  and  departments  of 
the  Priesthood  on  earth  are  but  what 
we  might  call  duplicates  of  the  quorums 
and  departments  of  the  Priesthood  in 
heaven." 

Now  let  us  apply  this  illustration. 
When  the  Priesthood  is  completely  or- 
ganized we  know  that  three  High  Priests 
preside  over  the  Church  in  all  the  world. 
Then  the  land  inhabited  by  the  Saints  is 
divided  into  large  districts  called  Stakes 
of  Zion.  Each  of  these  are  presided 
over  by  three  High  Priests,  whose  au- 
thority in  the  Stake  is  analogous  to  that 
of  the  three  High  Priests  who  preside 
over  the  whole  Chnrch.  Then  those 
Stakes  are  subdivided  into  Wards  and 
branches  with  a  presidency  over  each, 
etc.,  but  of  these  I  need  not  speak  here. 
Now  just  to  enable  us  to  grasp  the  idea 
I  wish  to  present,  suppose  that  our 
solar  system  consisted  of  redeemed 
planets — with  the  great  presidency  or 
godhead  thereof  residing  in  the  sun — 
presiding  over  the  whole  system,  and  to 
which  I  may  say  in  our  illustrations 
the  presidency  of  the  Church  in-  its 
humbler  sphere  corresponds.  Then  on 
each  of  the  other  planets  is  another 
presidency,  or  quorum  of  Gods  that 
control  in  the  world  over  which  they 
respectively  preside,  as  the  Grand  Pres- 
idency do  over  the  whole  system;  the 
presidency  of  these  planets  correspond- 
ing to  our  Stake  organizations.  Then 
these  planets  are  subdivided  and  Presi- 
dents or  Gods  appointed  to  preside  over 
each  subdivision,  etc.  Remember,  I  do 
not  say  that  such   divisions   as  I  have 


drawn  actually  exist.  I  have  merely 
supposed  the  arrangement  herein  des- 
cribed, to  explain  to  you  my  views  of 
how  I  believe  the  government  of  God 
on  earth  is  a  miniature  of  what  it  is  in 
the  heavens,  only  the  heavenly  one  ex- 
ists on  a  grander,  a  more  splendid  scale 
than  I  can  draw  or  conceive. 

One  thing  more  I  ought  to  say,  that  as 
the  government  of  God  on  earth  is  con- 
nected with  the  one  in  heaven,  so  the 
grand  government  over  which  our  God 
presides,  whether  it  includes  only  one 
solar  system  or  several  such  groups  of 
planets,  is  connected  in  bonds  of  love 
and  harmony  with  other  heavenly  gov- 
ernments extending  back,  back  into 
space  and  time  until  the  mind  is  lost  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  vast  subject. 

Thus  all  worlds,  all  systems  are  linked 
together  and  the  universe  is  united, 
bound  up  and  presided  over  by  the 
power  of  the  Gods— the  priesthood. 
Each  presidency  of  a  system  of  worlds, 
or  of  a  single  planet  being  the  embodi- 
ment of  that  authority  which  extends  all 
along  the  line  of  the  Gods  throughout 
the  universe.  And  oh!  how  the  heart 
bounds  with  ecstacy  in  contemplating 
the  stupendous  works,  and  the  excellency 
and  splendor  of  the  government  of  the 
Gods!  And  how  petty,  mean  and  trifl- 
ing in  comparison  become  the  systems 
and  government  of  men,  with  their 
jealousies,  pride  and  tyranny!  And  how 
the  spirit  of  man  is  softened,  humbled 
and  filled  with  wonder  and  adoration, 
while  the  spirit  gently  and  sweetly 
whispers — "go  son  of  man,  now  child  of 
earth,  worship  thy  God,  submit  to  His 
laws  and  they  will  exalt  thee  and  some 
day  thou  mayst  be  like  him!" 

But  as  to  the  Prophet  Joseph  mingling 
with  the  Gods.  Once  getting  the  idea 
in  the  mind  that  there  are  many  Gods  in 
existence  and  taking  it  for  granted,  as  I 
think  we  are  warranted  in  doing,  that  they 
meet  in  councils,  for  Man  of  Councils  is 
one  of  the  titles  given  to  God,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understsnd  that  the  spirit 
of  our  late  noble  Prophet  should  be 
admitted  to  them.  You  will  remember 
reading  in  the  book  of  Job  how  on  a 
certain   occasion  the  sons  of  God  came 
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to  present  themselves  before  the  Lord, 
and  how  even  Satan  appeared  among 
them.  And  if  he  could  present  him- 
self in  such  a  council — for  such  1  lake 
the  meeting  to  be — surely  Joseph  Smith 
could  do  so. 

Then  1  might  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact,  which  you  may  have  overlooked, 
that  a  resurrection  has  already  taken 
place  on  our  planet.  You  read:  "And 
the  graves  were  opened;  and  many 
bodies  of  the  Saints  which  slept  arose, 
and  came  out  of  their  graves  after  His 
(Christ's)  resurrection,  and  went  into 
the  Holy  City  and  appeared  unto  many." 
Matt,  xxvii:  52,  53. 


Doubtless  among  those  who  arose 
were  Adam,  Moses,  Abraham,  John  the 
Baptist,  and  all  the  worthy.  That  being 
true — and  who  can  doubt  it — some  of 
these  characters  have  received  tl  eir  ex- 
altation and  are  become  Gods,  even  the 
sons  of  God-,  and  sit  with  their  great 
Head  in  council;  and  with  them,  I  doubt 
not,  our  beloved  martyred  prophet 
would  mingle  for  a  time  at  least,  and 
think  you  he  would  not  represent  Zion's 
cause,  and  intercede  for  his  brethren, 
whom  he  left  struggling  with  petty  ty- 
rants and  against  the  oppression  of  law- 
less mobs? 

B.  H.  Roberts. 
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I  have  thought  a  great  deal  upon  the 
evils  arising  from  mothers  allowing 
their  children  to  read  light  literature.  It 
was  brought  forcibly  to  my  mind  by  a 
lady  friend  asking  me  if  I  did  not  have 
something  for  her  to  read.  I  told  her  1 
had  plenty  of  good  books,  such  as  the 
Bible,  Book  of  Mormon,  Doctrine  and 
Covenants,  Stars,  Journals  and  some 
historical  works.  "O!"  she  replied,  "I 
don't  want  any  poky  reading  like  that. 
Give  me  something  interesting,  a  novel 
all  about  love  and  murder." 

I  told  her  there  was  a  story  in  the 
Bible  of  love  and  murder — of  love  such 
as  we  were  not  capable  of  feeling,  a  story 
of  One  who  loved  us  so  dearly  that  He 
gave  His  life  that  we  might  be  saved. 
She  looked  at  me  with  astonishment, 
and  said:  "Do  you  really  mean  to  "say 
you  find  any  thing  interesting  in  reading 
that?"  "Yes,"  I  answered;  "when  I 
read  how  the  Savior  suffered  and  died 
for  us,  of  his  excruciating  agony  while 
nailed  to  the  cross,  I  cannot  help  shed- 
ding tears.  Yet  through  it  all,  He 
could  say,  'Father  forgive  them,  they 
know  n  t  what  they  do.'  What  a  little 
He  requires  of  us  in  return  for  our  sal- 
vation. And  yet  we  are  not  even  will- 
ing to  make  ourselves  familiar  with  His 
words,  as  written  in  the  Scriptures !" 
"Well,"  said  my  friend,  "it  may   be  in- 


teresting to  you,  but  it  is  too  dry  for  me. 
I  got  enough  of  Scripture  when  I  was  a 
little  girl.  My  mother  was  a  good 
woman,  who  required  me  to  read  just 
so  many  verses  or  chapters  every  day 
until  I  got  to  almost  hate  the  Bible,  for  I 
did  not  understand  what  I  read,  and  I 
resolved  if  ever  I  had  any  children  of 
my  own  I  would  not  force  them  to  read 
the  Scriptures,  but  wait  until  they  were 
old  enough  to  want  to  read  them."  I 
replied  that  I  did  not  believe  in  forcing 
my  children  to  read  the  Scriptures,  or 
our  church  publications,  yet  I  think  they 
should  be  taught  the  truths  contained  in 
those  works. 

1  have  heard  mothers  say,  "I  don't 
have  my  children  read  our  church  works 
for  they  go  to  Sunday  school  and  get 
enough  of  that  there.  I  let  them  read 
interesting  stories  that  they  can  under- 
stand." But  mothers  do  you  choose  the 
stories  for  them?  or  do  you  leave  it  to 
their  judgment  what  they  should  read? 
If  left  to  themselves  they  will  not  always 
read  that  which  will  be  a  benefit  to 
them,  but  may  choose,  as  my  friend  did, 
a  worthless  novel  of  "love  and  murder." 
O!  mothers,  I  am  afraid  you  are  making 
a  grave  mistake  by  not  teaching  them  in 
their  youth  to  love  to  read  the  word  of 
God.  There  is  a  way  to  induce  them  to 
love  good  books.     Begin  their  education 
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in  their  infancy.  Where  will  you  find 
the  little  child  who  would  not  be  de- 
lighted if  its  mother  will  tell  it  a  fairy 
story?  But  there  are  other  stories  that  are 
just  as  interesting  and  more  instructive. 
In  the  evening,  after  the  work  and  toil 
of  the  day  is  ended,  gather  your  children 
around  you,  ask  them  if  mother  shall 
tell  them  a  story.  They  will  soon  be 
seated  quietly  around  you,  eager  for  you 
to  begin.  Commence  by  telling  them 
how  this  beautiful  world  was  made — of 
Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden  of  Eden — 
of  Cain  and  Abel,  of  the  Deluge,  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  and  of  Joseph,  who 
was  sold  into  Egypt.  Go  on  until  you 
have  related  to  them  all  the  stories  con- 
tained in  the  Bible.  Then  take  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  tell  them  how  that 
record  was  engraven  on  golden  plates, 
how  Joseph  Smith  obtained  them,  and 
by  what  means  he  translated  them.  Ex- 
plain to  them  the  contents  of  that  good 
book,  the  same  as  you  did  the  Bible. 
Then  take  the  history  of  the  Prophet 
Joseph  and  of  the  Church.  It  will  take  a 
good  many  evenings,  but  your  time  is 
not  wasted.  You  are  not  only  instilling 
into  their  minds  Gospel  truths,  but  you 
yourself  will  be  much  benefited.  And 
it  will  not  be  long  until  they  will 
want  to  read  for  themselves.  Thus  you 
cultivate  in  your  sons  and  daughters  a 
taste  for  something  better  than  mere 
novel  reading. 


Mothers,  take  time  to  read  good 
books,  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  teach 
your  children  the  golden  rule,  and  in 
this  way  make  them  familiar  with  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  Don't  think  it  a 
waste  of  time  to  spend  an  hour  every 
day  in  reading.  It  will  rest  you  when 
tired,  and  give  you  something  to  think 
about  while  at  your  work.  Mothers, 
who  have  little  families  and  who  have 
all  their  own  work  to  do,  get  so  tired 
through  the  day  with  the  labor  they 
have  to  perform,  and  weary  with  the 
noise  and  confusion  the  little  ones  make, 
they  welcome  with  joy  the  shades  of 
evening  when  the  children  are  tucked 
comfortably  in  bed  and  they  can  sit 
down  for  an  hour's  quiet  rest.  But 
before  you  hasten  them  off  to  bed,  tell 
them  a  story.  It  will  make  them  feel  so 
happy;  and  not  them  alone,  but  you 
yourselves  will  feel  calm,  and  rested. 
A  sense  of  peace  and  love  will  fill  your 
hearts,  and  when  you  kneel  with  them 
to  offer  up  to  God  thanks  and  gratitude 
for  all  His  tender  care  and  mercy,  you 
will  know  that  you  have  accomplished 
some  good.  Your  children  will  go  to 
bed  with  smiles  and  happy  little  hearts, 
and  they  will  grow  up  to  call  you 
blessed;  to  love  and  thank  their  mother 
who  taught  them  in  their  youth  to  love 
the  Gospel,  as  taught  in  the  stories  and 
lessons  of  holy  books. 

Edna  L.  Smith. 
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BIBLE  SUBJECTS, 

ADAMIC    PERIOD  (CONTINUED). 

Lecture  IV. — Cain  and  Abel.  Time, 
4004  B.  C.  to  2469  B.  C.  References, 
Bible — Gen.  iv,  and  Pearl  of  Great  Price. 
Synopsis:  Their  dispositions;  their  occu- 
pations; causes  of  their  disagreement; 
Cain's  evil  adviser;  Abel's  obedience  to 
his  parents;  the  sacrifice;  the  murder. 

Lecture  V. — Enoch.  Time,  2948  B.  C. 
References,  Bible — Gen.  v  and  Pearl  of 
Great  Price.  Synopsis:  His  relation- 
ship to  Adam;  condition  of  society  in  his 
youth;  his  mission. 


Lecture  VI. —  The  Ten  Patriarch's. 
Time,  2948  B.  C.  Reference,  Gen.  v. 
Adam;  Seth;  Enos;  Cainan;  Mahalaleel; 
Jared;  Enoch;  Mathuselah;  Lamech, 
Noah. 

NOACHIAN  PERIOD. 

Lecture  VII. — The  deluge.  Time, 
2348  B.  C.  Reference,  Gen.  vii,  viii. 
Synopsis:  The  necessity;  the  prepara- 
tion; the  mode;  the  significance;  the  re- 
sult. 

Lecture  VIII. — Ham's  sin  and  curse. 
Time,  2347  B.  C.  Reference,  Gen.  ix. 
Synopsis:      His   previous  disobedience; 
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his  merited  punishment;  its  nature  and 
effects. 

Lecture  IX.— The  division  of  the  earth. 
Time,  2247  B.  C.  Reference,  Gen.  x. 
Synopsis:  When;  where;  physical  results. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  SUBJECTS. 

DISPENSATION    OF    THE    MERIDIAN    OF 
TIME.      (PERIOD,  I  B.  C.  TO  97  A.  D.) 

Lecture  I.  The  annunciation  of  John 
the  Baptist.  Reference,  Luke  i.  Synop- 
sis: Parentage;  circumstances;  the  mes- 
senger Gabriel. 

Lecture  II.  Annunciation  of  Jesus. 
Reference,  Luke  i.  Synopsis:  Gabriel's 
mission  to  Nazareth;  the  salutation;  the 
relation  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth;  the  pro- 
phetic meeting  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth. 

Lecture  III.  Birth  of  John  the  Baptist. 
Reference,  Luke  i.  Synopsis:  Birth- 
place; his  revealed  name;  his  father's 
prophecy. 

Lecture  IV.  Birth  of  Christ.  Ref- 
erence Luke  ii.  Synopsis:  The  pre- 
dicted birth  place;  the  journey  of  Joseph 
and  Mary  from  Nazareth  to  Bethlehem; 
the  object;  the  results. 

Lecture  V. — Infancy  of  Christ.  Refer- 
ence, Luke  ii.  Mat.  ii.  Luke  ii.  Synopsis: 
The  shepherds  at  night;  the  wise  men 
from  the  east;  presentation  in  the  temple 
when  eight  day's  old;  the  flight  into 
Egypt;  the  slaughter  of  the  innocents. 

Lecture  VI. — Childhood  of  Christ. 
Reference,  Luke  ii.  Synopsis:  The  pass. 
over  at  Jerusalem;  journey  homeward; 
his  discussion  with  the  doctors  in  the 
temple;  his  inspirational  reply  to  his 
mother;  his  respect  for  parental  authority. 
BOOK  OF  MORMON. 

Lecture  IV. — Nephi's  second  journey 
to  Jerusalem.  Reference,  I  Nephi  iv. 
600  B.  C.  Synopsis:  Ishmael's  family; 
rebellion  in  the  wilderness;  the  sacrifice 
and  burnt  offerings  in  the  wilderness. 

Lecture  V. — Lehi's  vision.  Reference, 
I  Nephi  viii.  600  B.  C.  Synopsis:  The 
man  in  the  white  robes;  the  tree;  the 
river;  the  rod  of  iron;  the  spacious 
building. 

Lecture  VI.  Lehi's  prophecy.  600  B. 
C.  Reference,  I  Nephi  x.  Synopsis: 
The  destruction  of  Jerusalem;  the  Messi- 
ah;  John  the    Baptist;    the   baptism   of 


Christ  in  Jordan;  the  crucifixion  and  res- 
urrection of  Jesus;  the  land  of  promise; 
the  scattering  of  the  Jews;  the  gospel  to 
the  gentiles. 

Lecture  VII.  Nephi's  vision.  Ref- 
erence, I  Nephi,  xi,  xii,  xiii,  xiv.  Syn- 
opsis: The  Virgin  Mary;  the  twelve 
apostles  of  Jesus;  the  internecine  war 
between  the  Nephites  and  the  Lamanites; 
the  destruction  of  the  Nephites:  the 
dwindling  of  the  Lamanites;  the  nations 
of  Europe,  the  Catholic  church;  the 
Atlantic  ocean;  the  navigator  Columbus; 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers;  the  American  Col- 
onies; the  oppression  of  the  Indians;  the 
Revolutionary  War;  the  U.  S.  govern- 
ment; the  Bible;  the  preservation  of  the 
Indians;  the  Book  of  Mormon,  Doctrine 
and  C  ovenants  and  others;  the  two 
Churches;  John  the  Revelator. 

Lecture  VIII. — The  ball  and  director. 
Reference,  I  Nephi  xvi.  Synopsis: 
Description;  use;  guidance  to  temporary 
home  at  Shazar;  the  broken  how;  the 
murmurings:  the  reproof  on  the  ball. 

Lecture  IX. —  Journey  to  Nohor. 
Reference,  I  Nephi  xvi.  Synopsis:  Death 
of  Ishmael:  the  mournings  and  murmur- 
ings. 

SUGGESTIVE   PROGRAMME   FOR   WEEELY 

MEETING. 

1.  Singing  (Association  choir) 

2.  Prayer,  \ 

3.  Roll  call,      / 

4.  Miscellaneous  business, 

5.  Bible  lecture, 

6.  Historical  narrative  or  bio- 
graphical sketch,  5    " 

7.  Musical  exercise,  5   " 
S.    Book  of  Mormon,  alternat- 
ing with  Church  History,     10    " 

9.    Answering  questions,  5    " 

10.  Declamation,  alternating 

with  select  reading,  5    " 

11.  New  Testament  lecture,      10   " 

12.  Report  of  current  events  or 

an  essay,  5  " 

13.  Scientific  lecture,  10  " 

14.  Distribution  of  queries  and 
reading  of  Programme,  5  " 

15.  Closing  exercises,  singing 
benediction.  5  " 

90  min. 


,  5  min. 
5    " 

5    " 

10    " 
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Christinas  and  N ejL'  Year's  Show! 

WHITE  &  SONS, 
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Equals  all  Our  Previous     ^fihiPl  ^Quality  of  Beef  and  Mutton 
Kxlrihi  linns!  5 - ^EiSSSr  5 P  Rii.neri.nr! 
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Prices  Ivov^er  tlxaLn  Ever! 


Families  intending  purchasing  QUARTERS  of  BEEF  for  Winter 

Use,  wou\d  do  ir.ell  to  Call  and  Purchase  Early, 

and  secure  Prime  Beef  at  Small  Figures. 

PEMBROKE  MEAT  MARKET 

38     W.     FIRST    SOUTH     STREET: 

WHITE  «&  SOWS,  Proprietors. 
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Clark,  Eldredge  &  Co., 

Wholesale  Groceries,  Crockery,  Queenswr.re,  Etc., 
MAIN    STREET,  ■  -  SALT    LAKE    CITY. 
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^AGENTS,^ 

EgQVQ      WX>C>3^JC:       GOODS, 

Always  have  in  Stock  a  Fine  Line  of 

Home  Made  Suitings,  Dress  Goods,  Flannels  and  Yarn. 

_ -v_^g(  OLD      CONSTITUTION      BUILDING.)! 


R.  C.  CHAMBER),  Htustdeiii. 


F.  A.  MUCH  ELL,  Scc'y  &  Manager. 


— a  DEALERS   IN  2 — 


Weber   GqaEv^x^y^ 


Frim  the   WASATCH  and 
CBL\MOjY  MIJfES. 


®wm  mm  coal 


m  the  Uiah  Central  Railway  Go's  Mines. 

ma  at  No.  40  Main  Streel,    -    SALT  LAKE  CITY,  OTAB. 

Telephone  No    364.  OPPOSITE  Z.  C.  M.  I.  P.  O.  Box  927 

Orders  delivered  to  any  address  in  the  city,  or  furnished  at  the  yard  at  regular  rates. 


R.  K.  THOMAS, 


I>i*y    Goods, 
Clottiing^ 


Wotions, 


R.  K.  TH 


K_^  > 


IT    IS    THE 


TRUE    MERIT    HAS    GIVEN 


BLACKWELL'S  DURHAM  TOBACCO 

TitLe]  UargresV  Sale   of   a.3a.3r    Tobacco    in    tli.e   TTsT-orldL 


STTS5T03Sr.    a-ABDlTEiB    CO.. 


Combination  Fence; 


Made  of  Annealed  Steel  and   Galvanized  Wire,  prq 

■  44  Pickets  per  Bod,  *i  a  cost  of  from  45  cts.  tu   S1.00 

$>ea?  Ko<i.    This  is  the  Boss  IParaa  and  Gardes  JPeuee  M«d*. 


2iuC«.a.e  on  Impro-yeoL  3?ls».aa.. 


Better  tixajn  sj.-5.3r   laaaport®^. 


Agents  for  the  Celebrated 

HOUSEHOLD  SEWING  MACHINES 


•4fr 
OPPOSITE    THE    THEATRE. 


IOHN  M.  BROWNING. 


MATT.  8.  BROWK1NO 


||r0iimiuo  ^rms*,  S^lt  fc 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 


ARMS,    AMMUNITION,    ETC., 
Guns,  Rifles,  Pistols, 

|ituclcs,^ascl)all  Quails,  $pltii«fl  %at\ty. 

• — ->-5-^# oSKXD    FOJt    CATAL.OGUE.0 »   i<- — • 

Orders  from  All  Parts  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  Promptly  Filled. 


SIERRA  NEVADA  LUMBER  ASSOCIATION 


OK 
UTAH 
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LUMBER, 

c 
c 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Mill  Work  in  all  its  Branches. 

Oak,     Ash,    Cherry,    Walnut, 
Butternut,  Mahoirany,  Spanish 
Cedar,    Prima    Vera,    Etc..   in 
Stock.     Hard    and  Soft  Wood 
Mantels,  to  Order.  Stair  Bulld- 
ir.g  a  Specialty, 
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One-half  Block  South    U.   C 
SAL7  LAKE  CI 7 


:.yDcPo,,  |         s    j    LYNN>  Supt 


JOHN     READING, 

PIONEER 

Florist  of  Utah. 

TRKES,     SHRUBS,     PLANTS      AND      SEEDS, 

Of  Every  Description,  Acclimated,  and  Warranted  to  be  Reliable. 

>,:;,!  lor  Catalogue.  Orders  by  Mail  Carefully  Attended  to. 


£=■.  O.     Soac    35©- 


sulx/t  y^1"  citt 


CQbi^y  Xmas. 


lg- ^-^=z^  I7APPY  RBW  ySAF?. 


GLOBE  M RAT"MARKEf 


Opposite    Z.     O.     M.     I., 


Keeps  Co  1 1  s/a » i  .'/y  ©H 
liandl  a  Splendid  As- 
sortment of  the  Finest 

MEATS. 


wBi 


BEEF,  MUTTON, 
VEAL,  PORK' 
SAUSAGES,  HOME 
CUBED  HAMS  and 

£■    Breakfast  Bacon. 


GAME   IN    SEASON. 


f1@ #<u,€Z€i'U   S^tdA'fci'U  <td.  W^Meace&e'a. 


ORDERS  CAREFULLY  FILLED  AND  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

ROBERT  SHERWOOD,        Proprietor 


Jauw  V  Hayes,  Jaixcs  Mchray,  Edwik  G.  Paxtxjdg* 


*• 


lajeg,  HJuwaij  \  Co., 


MANUFACTURER'S 


Ladies',  Misses',  Children's,  Boys  and   Youths. 


0.  YOUNG, 

AGENT  FOR  UTAH. 


NO.    1103  RACE  ST., 

Phikidelph.a. 
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P(  T 
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Sole  ^SLg-en.t  for 


Pleasant  Valley,  Anthracite,   Coke,  Charco 

; >~AND     PIG    !RQft.-<- 

A.  L.  WILLIAMS,-      145  s,  main  street 
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Hsbtr  J   (Sttnt,  >»•••* 
G.  T.  04m\\,  Ant    Mjr  . 


J.  f.  flrtnt,  Minsjd- 
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O.  W.*»  AdE.Oo 


>H  Co-op.Wagon&MachincCo.  f 
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^  Mitchall  Wayon**    Sain  Wagons,  *y 

WW    MttcMnta,     Deer*   I3 Unci,  &* 

ItuMftlA  Co.'m  Mafihinirg,  {£  ^   ^x;«r     «U  "^/T   rf^ 

AKRIACS8,   IUGG11S,  IIA9  GART*,   »AB»t3S.  f^*  ^'•tV,^W*'0 

n»i?m«cks«-<tb«in'ii«»tr«,  #**  *■" 

RALT     LA  K»    CITY,      UTAH  ££  L 


Opp.Z.C.M.L, 

East  TempUSt, 

Salt  Lakt  City. 


IHCORPftRATCB. 


Dry  Goods** 

VutotiM*       ttmi(S«rd  Prim*. 


3t»pl»  and  r»ncy 

G:roo€5:rie>s^ 

Alw*y»  FiMik  and  TV'holcis»«. 
A  COMTUrrB'AMOJlTMtWT  OJF 

*iOOTS  &*i<4  SHOE3. 

*w»/ilftM|f/r  F$$tmn>r  m  tkt  Mat  Sty  Us. 
■i-ww  A  £fe»*ff<r  TVwrfi  Gm,"*f<tAiv  itt9M4*4  to. 
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CASH 

ASSETS, 


HJTJT.J 
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A  SncoeBftfal  r 
HOMB    IN-  2 
S 
COMPANY    , 


Giiaranteise     Fair     Tr«»A- 

rn©n*    and.    .AJbeoliata 

Security  againat 

FIRE. 

g_Ceirt3   a   day  protect 
your   house   for  -$1000. 

HeberJ.Grant&Co., 
40  Maim.  St.,  Sar/f  /.arte  ££fy. 


